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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AFFECTIONS IN PLATO 
AND ARISTOTLE. 


Il. ARISTOTLE. 

RISTOTLE'S treatment of the affections, like Plato's, is 
i conditioned throughout by other than purely psychological 
interests. His principal discussion of pleasure is in the tenth 
book of the Nicomachean Ethics, where the primary aim its to 
define the relation of pleasure to the pursuit of the moral end; 
and his principal discussion of the emotions is in the second book 
of the Rhetoric, where the main object is to relate the emotional 
susceptibilities of an audience to the art of persuasion. In the 
De Anima, where psychological problems are handled more from 
the point of view of a philosophy of mind, with the emphasis on 
cognition, references to the phenomena of the affective life are 
few and incidental. Nevertheless, wherever Aristotle does treat 
of these phenomena, whether incidentally or in a connected dis- 
cussion subordinate to an ulterior purpose, he seems to be genu- 
inely interested in the facts. His inventory of the facts is far 
fuller than Plato's, his analysis more thorough. In constructing 
a theory there is always a certain selection of the material, a 
guiding idea and a mutual adaptation and molding of the two as 
the theory develops. But the emphasis may be now on the one 
factor, and now on the other. Plato’s emphasis is on the ideal 
factor, Aristotle is more careful in the manipulation of the ma- 
terial. Thus in the doctrine of pleasure Aristotle’s theory seems 
to be more molded on the facts, whereas Plato makes the im- 
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pression of fitting the facts to the requirements of ideas. The 
antithesis is not absolute; both writers deal reflectively with 
experience, and neither succeeds in clearly discriminating the 
psychological from logical and practical points of view. But 
Aristotle comes nearest to such discrimination of any ancient 
writer, and although, as has been said, “he studied psychology 
as a philosopher and was chiefly interested in it as it bore on 
philosophical problems,’’' he nevertheless exhibits in a remarkable 
degree the spirit of scientific detachment in surveying and hand- 
ling his material. Hence his account of the emotions, imperfect 
as it is, and particularly his conception of pleasure as a concomi- 
tant of the normal exercise of vital function, though that too is 
incomplete, are not only of importance historically, but contain 
large elements of permanent psychological value. 

Aristotle begins the discussion of pleasure by criticizing the 
definition of it as a kind of motion (xivnois), especially Plato's 
view of it as originating in a process (yéveois) of the replenish- 
ment of a deficiency, and, therefore, as conditioned on a state of 
pain. Pleasure cannot be a motion, he argues, for motion im- 
plies rate; but while the transition to pleasure may be quick or 
slow, these terms are not applicable to the pleasure itself. The 
conception of it as a process of replenishment and as conditioned 
on pain was suggested, he thinks, by the pains and pleasures of 
nutrition, such as hunger and thirst and the satisfaction of these 
wants. But this conception, besides making pleasure a bodily 
state, is plainly inadequate to meet the case of many pleasures 
in which no pain of want precedes. Plato, as we have seen, 
admitted and glorified these pure, painless pleasures without, 
however, being able to explain them in terms of his original 
theory. As against the view that pleasure is a motion or process, 
Aristotle maintains that it is something which at any moment of 
its actual existence is naturally complete. Duration is essential 
to motion, but not to pleasure; even a momentary pleasure is 
wholly and entirely pleasure. Like the act of vision or a mathe- 
matical point, pleasure is without beginning, middle or end.* 


1 R. D. Hicks, Aristotle's De Anima, p. Ixxii, 1908. 
2 Eth. Nic., X, 3, 4-7. Cf. Magn. Mor., 11, 7, 1204 b 5; Eth. Eud., V1, 15, 
1154 b 27. 3 Eth. Nic., l. ¢., 4, 4 
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This criticism is not, of course, meant to deny that pleasures 
exist in time, that they persist for a longer or shorter time, that 
within a given extent of time they may vary in intensity; nor 
does it necessarily deny that all pleasure rests upon and is con- 
nected with some kind of organic movement. Aristotle is not 
here looking at the psychical process, a movement in the flow 
of consciousness to be observed and described, nor is he dealing 
with a physiological theory of such a process. He is simply 
isolating a moment or element in immediate experience and 
enquiring into its logical definition, and his point is that, when 
thus isolated, the moment in question is seen to be improperly 
defined as a motion or transition to an end beyond itself, but is 
itself a fully realized mode of ‘conscious being, whatever its con- 
ditions and however manifold its relations. The contention 
may seem futile and to ignore the element of truth in the opinions 
criticized, which, though crudely identifying a psychical content 
with a physical change, had at least the merit of indicating con- 
ditions of the origin and fluctuations of the experience. But 
the criticism had the value of exposing precisely this crudity and 
of bringing the discussion on to psychological ground; it showed 
the necessity of avoiding hasty generalizations and misleading 
analogies; and it formed an indispensable beginning in the con- 
struction of Aristotle’s own more inclusive and penetrating 
theory. 

Here, however, we are confronted by an apparent contradiction 
in Aristotle himself. In the passages cited above he denies that 
pleasure is a movement or process, but in a passage in the Rhetoric 
he himself describes it as ‘‘a certain motion of the soul and a 
sudden and sensible settling into the normal state,"’ pain being 
the opposite,—a description strikingly similar to Plato’s.!. The 
difficulty may be met in various ways. We might explain it, 
for instance, by Aristotle's broad use of the term ‘“ motion” 
(xivnows) as including any sort of change.’ Aristotle, it may be 
said, does not deny in the Ethics that pleasure can be regarded 
as a ‘motion’ from any and every point of view; all that he 


| Rhet., I, 11, 13690 b 33: xivnoly trwa ris Yuxns wai xaracracw dOpdav xai 


aigbnriy eis rhv brapxovear diow; Plato, Tim., 64 D. 


2 See Bonitz, Jndex arist., s. v. 
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insists on is that it is not a ‘motion’ in a sense that would conflict 
with the conception of itasa fully realized state of consciousness. 
Pleasure and pain certainly imply change; they are according to 
Aristotle elsewhere ‘qualitative changes of the faculty of sense,”’ 
and he notes that pleasure, in man at least, cannot be continued 
uninterruptedly... Or we may refer to Aristotle's technical 
conception of motion as not mere transition to an end, but as a 
process in which the quality of the end is immanent. On this 
reading of the passage pleasure would here be defined by meton- 
ymy in terms of the process of its attainment, the end and the 
process being ‘formally’ the same thing in different stages of 
its attainment. Frequently the latter part of the description 


is taken as epexegetical, the ‘motion of the soul”’ being inter- 


preted as consisting in ‘‘ the sudden and sensible settling into the 


natural state;’’ and this is even supposed to mark the critical 
difference between Aristotle's doctrine and Plato’s, the ‘motion’’ 
with Aristotle being, it is said, not, as with Plato, a “ process of 
origination,’’ but an “‘unmediated consciousness.’ All such 
explanations assume that we have here to do with a precisely 
worded scientific definition. But what if the wording was not 
intended to be scientifically exact? Aristotle, when careful in 
his language, plainly distinguishes between the changes which 
introduce a quality and the quality itself.* Here the distinction 
is obliterated. If now we compare this passage in the Rhetoric 
with the corresponding passage in the Timeus of Plato, we can 
hardly escape the conviction that both passages express sub- 
stantially the same doctrine. Dogmatically, therefore, the 
teaching of the Rhetoric would be at variance with that of the 
Ethics. But it is to be observed that the description in the 
Rhetoric is not put forth dogmatically, but in the form of an 


! é\Nowoas Tod alcPyrixod, Phys., VII, 3, 247 a 15; Eth. Nic., X, 4.9 

**Das 48péa@ soll hier eben die «ivnois in dem Sinne erkliren, dass mit letzterer 
nicht wie bei Plato cine yiveois, ein Entstehungsprocess, gemeint sei, sondern ein 
unvermitteltes Bewusstsein des naturgemiissen Zustandes."’ Siebeck, Gesch. d. 
Psychol., p. 489. But é@pdéov is the very term used by Plato in the passage cited. 
Lafontaine, Le plaisir d'aprés Pl. et Arist., p. 54, interprets: ‘Pleasure is as # 
were a movement of the soul, or rather a sudden and sensible return of the soul 
to its proper state.’ The gloss is indicated by the italics 

§ Phys., VII, 3, 247 a 19 
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assumption.' Hence we may conclude with a fair degree of 
probability that Aristotle did not intend that it should be taken 
as a formally precise definition, but that he adopted as suffi- 
ciently exact for the purpose in hand, the purpose, namely, of 
the rhetorician, a proposition generally understood and a con- 
ception more or less currently accepted, and especially by 
Platonists. In any case it is to be noted that in the discussion 
which follows, the emphasis falls not on the idea of pleasure as a 
process, or as a sudden settling, but on the normal and natural 
conditions in connection with which the affection arises. 

Setting aside, then, the questionable definition as, except for 
this emphasis, relatively unimportant, we are now prepared for 
the further positive statement of Aristotle's doctrine of pleasure. ‘e4 


The doctrine in the briefest and simplest terms is this: pleasure 


is the concomitant of the normal exercise of the faculties of a i 
living, conscious being. The exercise or actual realization it 
(évepyeiv, tvépyeaca) of any faculty, or of the natural potentialities 
of life as a whole, is pleasant, and the pleasure is proportioned 
to the completeness of the realization. On the other hand, any 
impediment experienced in the process of exercising a faculty, 
of expressing a function, is felt as pain. Thus in order to ex- 
perience pleasure, the faculty must be in good condition and the 
object of its activity appropriate. When the faculty is in the thy 
best condition and the object affords the fullest scope to its 
exercise, the pleasure relative to that faculty is the greatest 
possible.2 In the exercise, for example, of the perceptive facul- 
ties there are certain conditions of proportion in the constituents 
of the object and a certain normal ratio between the object and led | 
the faculty which may not be transgressed with impunity: if it uM 


: 
is exceeded, the result is less pleasure, or pain, or in extreme ! 
cases the destruction of the sense itself. In the exercise of ¥ 
r 
: 








thought there is a similar adaptation of the object to the faculty, if 
but without any such limitation; for the more intellectual the i 


! broxeicOw juiv, “let us assume that,’’ etc. The view taken in the text was 


Bk. I, pp. 234 ff. treats fully of the whole subject of Aristotle's varying expressions 


concerning the nature of pleasure and pain. 
3 Eth. Nic., X, 4, 7. 


- 
suggested by Cope, Introduction to Aristotle's Rhetoric (1867), who in Ap. D to ; 
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object, the more it stimulates the faculty, and the greater, con- 


sequently, is the pleasure.'. No faculty, however, is capable of 


continuous exercise, for as the novelty wears off the activity is 
relaxed and the pleasure is correspondingly diminished. But 
the general principle applies not only to the special activities of 
the cognitive faculties, but to the totality of the individual's 
vital functions, life being described by Aristotle as a perpetually 
renewed exercise of faculties. Pleasure is the accompaniment 
of the free, unimpeded expression of the natural capacities, pain 
the accompaniment of conditions detrimental to such expression 
This, in terms of faculty and function, is Aristotle’s new rendering 
of the old doctrine that pleasure is according to nature and pain 
contrary to nature.’ 

Three things in this theory are particularly worthy of remark. 
(1) Pleasure (and by inference pain) is not a special faculty or 
the realized expression of such faculty. There is no special 
sense of pleasure the exercise of which is required by the condi- 
tions of life.* It is an accompaniment, a complement, something 
superadded and attached, when the normal functions of life are 
being fulfilled. Aristotle puts it thus: ‘Pleasure completes the 
activity . . . as a kind of supervenient finality, like the bloom 
that is set on youth.’ As the peculiar charm which belongs to 
the hey-day of life is not any one or all of the powers which 
coéperate to create the charm, so pleasure is not identical with, 
but an incident of, the exercise of the faculties to which it gives 

De an., U1, 2, 426 b 3 ff.; 11, 424 b 28 

Eth. Nic., X, 4, 94 

Ib., 5,7 

‘J1b., 4, 8: reXeot 6¢ rivy Wipyaar 4 Hbory . . . ws éxvywouerdy Ti TédosS, Olov Tois 


axpaias » Opa There is an apparent conflict between the assertion in this 


chapter that pleasure is iy jwepyeia (cf. 5, 11, 1176 a 26; 5, 6, 1175 b 26), but 
not itself é&vépyaa and what is said of it in VII, 12. There we read: ‘wherefore 
it is not proper to call pleasure a perceived process of origination (yéveois), it 
should rather (4AAa@ waAdAov) be described as a realization of normally constituted 
faculty (é&épyaar rijs cara dbow ttews), with the substitution of ‘unimpeded’ for 
‘perceived.’"’ The contradiction may be toned down by considering the nature 
of the antithesis and what is implied in the GAA@ waddov. The probability, however, 
js that Bk. VII, which parallels the discussion of pleasure in Bk. X with various 
modifications in doctrine, is not Aristotle's, but is derived, along with Bks. V and 
VI, from the Ethics of Eudemus. See Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, 
II, pp. 218 ff 
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an added touch of perfection. The chief significance of this 
idea lies in its bearing on hedonism, which it is taken to refute. 
Psychologically it asserts the universal dependence of pleasure 
and pain on other functions of the organism. But it must not, 
on that account, be identified with any particular form of modern 
analytic theory, and especially not with that with which at 
first sight it may seem to have the closest affinity, the theory, 
namely, which makes these affections general ‘attributes’ of 
sensation or of other forms of ‘consciousness.’ Modern theory 
and discussion rests in the main on a conception of mental 
‘elements’ of which the psychology of Aristotle, perhaps to its 
credit, knows nothing. (2) Aristotle’s doctrine is an ‘activity’ 
doctrine; pleasure is a concomitant of the active exercise of the 
faculties. ‘‘The exercise of every sense is attended with pleasure, 
and so is the exercise of reason and the speculative faculty; and 
it is pleasantest when it is most complete.’"' The emphasis on 
the connection of pleasure with the realization of faculties is so 
strong that one is tempted to charge Aristotle with exaggeration 
and with failure to take account of the large class of pleasures 
connected with recreation and repose. And it is quite true that 
he does not take them sufficiently into account; he does not 
develop his doctrine in this direction. He does, however, 
notice them, telling us, for instance, that “all conditions of ease, 
comfort or inattention, amusements, recreations and sleep”’ 
are pleasures. And the explanation he seems to give of them is 
that they rest on processes which fulfil either natural or acquired 
tendencies and conform to the general conditions of life.* If, 
therefore, we are to characterize Aristotle’s doctrine of pleasure 
as an ‘activity’ doctrine, it must be, apparently, in the broad 
sense in which ‘activity’ denotes any unimpeded vital process 
whatsoever. In the Ethics he emphasizes the pleasures of the 
cognitive processes, which afford, indeed, the readiest illustra- 
tion of the thesis that pleasure is an accompaniment of function 
and not the function itself, and especially that it is not a mere 
process of restoration of a natural state previously impaired. 


' Eth. Nic., X, 4, 1174 b 20. Peters’ tr. 
* Rhet,, I, 11; of. Probl., 878 b 11: “‘the way to what is natural is sweet, if only 


it be perceived.” 
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But he nowhere denies that a process of the latter sort is pleasant. 
His theory rather requires that it should be pleasant, so far, 
namely, as it can be regarded as an expression of the latent 
capacities of life and as going on without obstruction. Similarly 
of all other processes that can be viewed as realizing in any way 
any of the manifold conditions of normal life. Pleasure, he 
explains, completes the exercise of all the vital powers, and so 
completes life itself; pleasure and life seem constantly conjoined.' 
(3) Aristotle's doctrine is thus fundamentally ‘biological.’ 
But, it must be well noted, not in any narrow sense. The ‘‘soul”’ 
is, indeed, the “* entelechy ” of the body, but not its produc t; it is 
the formal and final ‘‘cause"’ of the physiological functions, not 
their efficiently produced “‘effect."’ Bodily processes, the 
‘“‘matter’’ of the psychical, are not the sole condition of the 
affections, and the intellect, although in man intimately bound 
up with sensible experience, is in its essential nature a thing 
apart. Aristotle’s point of view is dynamic: life is for him a 
complex of functions, and the affections are related to these 
functions. It is wholly a secondary matter whether or not the 
functions of life are embodied. The incorporeal Deity, whose life 
is one of perfect and uninterrupted intellectual activity, expe 
riences, according to Aristotle, the greatest and purest joy.’ 
It is only, therefore, with this understanding that we may see 
in the doctrine that pleasure is a concomitant of the normal 
exercise of the faculties, and pain the contrary, the original of 


the modern view that pleasure is an index of favorable conditions 


and pain an index of disturbance in some or all of the vital 


processes of the organism. There are, it is well known, many 
objections to this view of which Aristotle was ignorant. The 
one obvious objection to his own view, the case of pathological 
pleasures, he does not appear to feel as an objection; they seem 
to him sufficiently explained by diseased conditions of the body 
or perverted dispositions of the mind.’ 


1 Eth. Nic., X, 4, 7. 

27b., X. 7,3; Met. A, 7, 1072 b 14f 

* He treats the question from the ethical point of view, assuming a normal 
man, dyads ayfp, as a standard. ‘In all matters of this kind,”’ he says, “we 


assume that things are what they appear to be to the perfect man Hence he 
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Aristotle, like Plato, holds that pleasures differ in kind. But 
while this view in Plato rests primarily on an ethical appreciation 
and is developed in the distinctions of pure and mixed pleasures 
and pleasures true and false, in Aristotle it appears as a conse- 
quence of the conception of pleasure as a concomitant and com- 
pletion of the exercise of the faculties. As there are specific 
differences among the faculties, so, he argues, there must be cor- 
responding differences among the pleasures arising from their 
exercise, for each pleasure perfects the use of its own faculty. 
To this abstract logical consideration others are added of a more 
empirical character. Thus it is observed that pleasure has a 
facilitating effect on the specific kind of activity it accompanies 
and an inhibitory effect on rival activities. If we take pleasure 
in any pursuit, such as music or geometry, we are much more 
likely to acquire proficiency in it. On the other hand, a lover 
of the flute, whenever he hears the sound of it, can hardly be 
made to attend to an argument. And in general the pleasanter 
activity so preoccupies the mind that attention at the time to 
any other subject less pleasant is difficult. Such pleasure, says 
Aristotle, has almost the same effect on the rival activity as its 
own proper pain.' The argument makes plain that what Aris- 
totle means by pleasure is the various ways of being pleased, 
the actual sense of agreeable hearing, seeing, remembering, 
thinking, etc. There are various ways of being pleased, con- 
sequently various kinds of pleasure. The ‘pleasure’ that is 
common to the different experiences is an abstraction, like 
‘color,’ and has no actual existence. The pleasure that Aris- 
totle has in mind is that which is specifically realized in specific 
modes of activity, and such pleasure is manifold. The dynamic 
effects of which he speaks are strictly, therefore, effects of the 
whole pleasant experience considered functionally. This func- 
tional view of pleasure, which reappears in various places in 


declares base pleasures, like perverted tastes in sickness, to be not pleasures at al] 
“except to corrupt men"; Eth. Nic., X, 5, 10 f. This is his version of Plato's 
‘\alse"’ pleasures. Aristotle, it should be added, has other principles of explana- 
tion, namely, specific and individual constitutional differences (see Eth. Nic., |. ¢.) 
and habit, a ‘“‘second nature.” 

1 Eth. Nic., X, 5, 1-5. 
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Aristotle, makes it difficult to maintain rigidly the doctrine that 
pleasure exists only in the realization of function and is not itself 
the realization of a function, as in the seventh book of the Ethics 
it is declared to be. 

Pleasures differ in purity, the degree of purity being measured 
by corresponding differences in the functions with which they 
are connected. Thus, sight is purer than touch, hearing and 
smell than taste, intellection than any activity of sense. Con- 
sequently the pleasures of the intellect are purer than those of 
any sense, and the pleasures of the senses differ according to their 
kind. Evidently the criterion of “purity"’ here is not, as with 
Plato, freedom from admixture with pain, but freedom from 
‘matter’ (iAn)'. Independently of this distinction Aristotle 
also admits mixed states of pleasure and pain, the most conspic- 
uous illustrations of which are found in the emotions, e¢. g., the 
tragic emotions of pity and fear. Considerations similar to 
those which derive differences in pleasure from the particular 
functions they attach to lead to the conception of differences of 
pleasure relative to the life-function of one species of sentient 
being as compared with another and of individual differences 
among members of the same species; but the facts are noted only 
as a background for the conception of a normal life-function for 
man, and to mark the ethical distinction between the pleasures 
proper to it and the “‘false’’ pleasures of the profligate.* Aris- 
totle, further, accepts the current distinction between bodily 
pleasures and pleasures of the soul. Under the former he in- 
cludes those connected with a purely human exercise of the 
senses, what we may call «esthetic pleasures, as well as those 
common to all animals and related to conservation and repro- 
duction, such as the pleasures of eating, drinking and the sexual 
appetite. Under the latter he includes such pleasures as those 
arising from gratified ambition and the love of learning, the 
pleasure of successful revenge (its failure is unpleasant), of 


victory (since it gives us a sense of superiority), of honor and 


reputation in the opinion of the competent, of flattery, and the 


‘See Stewart, op. cit., II, p. 435 
? Eth. Nic., X, §, 10 f 
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pleasure in things similar and cognate.' Aristotle curiously 


derives self-love from this last, since, as he says, everyone occu- 








pies the relation of the similar and the cognate in a preéminent ; 
degree towards himself. : 
As a psychical experience all pleasure is, of course, an “‘affec- ag 
tion of the soul.’ The “part”’ of the soul to which it is referred 1 
is sense (die#nots), the Greek term, be it remembered, having all eh 
the breadth and indefiniteness of our ‘feeling.’ The admission ; 
of pure pleasures of the speculative intellect would seem to imply : 
an intellective or spiritual feeling. Sometimes, however, Aris- ; 
totle insists on the relation of all pleasure to bodily sensation. Fey 
For pleasure, he says, is either in present action, in which case it Pas 
is a direct sensible experience excited by a sensibly perceived 
object, or in memory or anticipation, which are dependent upon / 
such experience. The objects of memory are pleasant not only eb 
if they were pleasant at the time, but also if they were pleasant Bh 
in their consequences. Objects of anticipation are pleasant if a 
pleasant consequences are expected from them. But whether ie i 
relating to a present object or to one past or future, pleasure itself ) ‘ 
is a sensible experience, the ideal feeling differing from the actual : 
only in degree.‘ 1 
Besides the relations of pleasure and pain to the cognitive eet 


processes, they are also intimately connected with conation- 
Mere sensation, says Aristotle, is like bare thinking, or the simple 


uttering of words; but if it is pleasant or painful, the soul, as if 


oe te a 


affirming or denying, pursues or avoids. Being pleased or 


pained is thus being active in respect to good and bad in the ' 
medium of sense.’ Indeed, so intimate is the connection of these 
feelings with active tendency that they are expressly assigned, : 


Op. cét., III, 10, 2., 11, 8; Rhet. I, 11. 


* Gomperz, Gr. Denker, III, p. 336, cites this as illustrating a certain Verschroben. rt 
heit in Aristotle which is further exemplified by his artificial deduction of the pleasure 
of a reputation for wisdom from the power it gives us over others, since we all like : ai 
to rule. Gomperz remarks that it does not always have this effect and that 4 + ; 
Aristotle might have derived the pleasure more directly from the pleasure of : ei 


superiority, of which he had previously spoken 





* Eth. Nic., I, 8, 10 } rt 4 
‘Phys., VII, 3, 247a7f; Rhet., I, 11. 7 'y 
He 
* De an., III, 7, 431 a 8 ff.; of. Il, 3.414 b 4. Pol., I, 2, 12. ty ki 
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on occasion, to the sense faculty of appetition.' But besides 
sensuous conation Aristotle recognizes a conation of the rational 
will. In the contemplation of an intelligible object the mind is 
affected by a spiritual pleasure inseparable from a spiritual 
conation. There is a similar relation of pleasure, pain and cona- 
tion through imagination. The pleasure that arises from the 
normal exercise of any function and the pain that arises from 
excess or defect in its exercise set up movements of approach or 
avoidance, beget tendencies of desire or aversion, the satisfaction 
or thwarting of which are themselves attended with pleasure or 
pain. Thus under the influence of these affections the manifold 
impulses, inclinations, desires are created, strengthened, checked, 
organized, developed and expressed. Every man, says Aristotle, 
is actively concerned with the things he chiefly loves; in these 
he takes pleasure; and the pleasure completes the activity and 
the life whose tendency it manifests.?. It is this which makes 
the regulation of pleasure so important ethically; pleasure con- 
solidates or suppresses tendencies, but does not of itself determine 
what tendencies it is desirable to further or inhibit or how the 
different tendencies are to be related in an ideally perfect human 
life. We are not concerned here with Aristotle’s ethics; the 
point of psychological interest is that pleasures and pains are 
regarded as capable of voluntary control, pleasure more easily, 
it is held, than intense pain.’ How more precisely the control 
is brought about is something of a mystery. Aristotle's dis- 
position to separate the powers of the soul into distinct faculties 
obscures the conception of organic relations between the dif- 
ferent mental processes and between these and the bodily pro- 
cesses which underlies his view of psychology as a whole, and 
which it was his great merit to have introduced in his designation 
of the soul as the body’s form and entelechy. His conception 
of pleasure and pain as concomitants respectively of free and 

1Top., 1V, 5, 126a9: & re éxrDupnreed. In the same context shame (dioyivn) 


is connected with the thinking faculty (ré Aoyiwrixdvy) and fear and anger with 


the spirited faculty (7rd Oupoedés) This division of facuities—Plato's—Aristotle in 


his doctrine of affection usually disregards 
2 Eth. Nic., X, 4, 1174 b 20; I, 8, 10 
? Iie we 89, 3 f. 
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impeded vital function remains as a permanent acquisition of 
scientific psychology, needing, however, more concrete definition 
through observation of all the facts without neglect of the 
negative instances; much of what he says concerning the relations 
of pleasure and pain to other aspects of mental and bodily life 
also remains, though the subtlety of the connections and the 
continuity in the processes require a formulation free from the 
disturbing suggestions of distinct and separate ‘faculties.’ 
Turning now to the subject of the emotions or passions, we 
find Aristotle including under the term ra@y a variety of affec- 
tional states, dispositions and qualities for the grouping of which 
togethei it is not easy to discover a principle. Fifteen of these 
are treated in some detail in the second book of the Rhetorsc, 
where they are arranged mostly in pairs: anger and placability, 
love and hate, fear and confidence, shame and shamelessness, 
benevolence and churlishness, pity and resentment; the last 
three, envy, emulation and contempt, are also correlated, emula- 
tion being regarded as in a sort the reverse of envy, and contempt 
the antithesis of emulation. The list is not, and is not intended 
to be complete, for in other connections we find, e. g., joy and 
longing, enthusiasm and “‘spirit’’ (@vués), of which anger and 
resentment would be expressions, and even appetite (ériupia) 
used to illustrate the same general kind of mental fact.' I tis diffi- 
cult to distinguish some of these “ passions’’ from the virtues and 
vices which are said not to be ‘“‘passions’’ (746n), but formed 
habits of the soul (és). Nor does Aristotle himself appear to 
be wholly consistent. Thus gentleness (xpadérns, rpavvois) is 
treated in the Rhetoric as a passion, whereas in the Ethics it is 
classed with the moral virtues and discussed as such, being de- 
fined as a kind of moderation in respect to anger, with the vice 
of wrathfulness as its opposite. Benevolence, one would sup- 
pose, would be regarded as a virtue on any theory; yet it is 
entirely absent from the list of the virtues treated in the Ethics 
(II-IV) and is grouped with the passions in the Rhetoric (II, 7), 


where it is described as that which leads one to render a disin- 


| th. Nic., I, 4 (5), 1105 b 20 ff.; de an., I, 1, 403 a 16f.; Pol., VIII, 5, 1340a 11, 
Cf. Magn. mor., 1, 7, 8; Eth. Eud., 11, 2, 1220 b ro ff. 
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terested service to another in the hour of need. Modesty or 
shame (aléws) is discussed in the Ethics (IV, 9) in connection 
with the virtues, the reason given being that the modest person 
is praised as maintaining the mean between bashful shyness and 
shamelessness. Here shamelessness, which in the Rhetoric 
figures as a passion, appears as a sort of vice. The opposite, 
shame, however, is declared not to be, in the strict sense, a 
virtue, ‘since it resembles a passion (ré@os) rather than a 
formed habit of soul (éfs);"’ it is held, in fact, to be a sort of 
physical instinct, “‘a kind of fear of disgrace with effects resemb- 
ling those of the fear aroused by danger: men blush when ashamed, 
when terrified they turn pale.’"' We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find that in the Rhetoric shame is treated along with 
its opposite among the passions. Resentment or virtuous 
indignation (véueois) appears both as a virtue and as a passion.” 

This apparent confusion is partly due to the ambiguities of 
language, the same term being used to designate different things. 
or the same thing viewed in different ways. Back of it lies a 
genuine attempt on Aristotle’s part to distinguish these differ- 
ences. ‘“‘There are,’ he says, “three sorts of mental facts 
(ra év ry Yuxp yuwopuera), passions (or affections, 74%n), faculties 
(capacities, potentialities, duvayes), and formed habits (dis- 
positions, characters, éfes). By (1) ‘passions’ I mean appetite, 
anger, fear, confidence, envy, joy, hate, longing, emulation, pity, 
and, in general, states accompanied by pleasure and pain. (2) 
A ‘faculty’ is that in respect of which we are said to be capable 
of being affected in any of these ways, e. g., in respect of being 
angered or pained or feeling pity. (3) A ‘formed habit’ is that 
in respect of which we are well or ill regulated in our ‘passions,’ 
for example, as regards anger we are ill regulated if we are either 
too violent or too slack, but we are well regulated, if our anger is 
in moderation. And so with the rest.’ According to this the 
passions occupy a mean between the predisposing susceptibilities 
and the habits which are formed by their repeated exercise. 


1 Eth. Nic., 1V, 9, 1 f.; of. I], 7, 1108 a 21. 
? Rhet., 11,6; Eth. Nic., 1V, 7, 1108 b 1 ff.; Rhet., Il, 9, 1386 b o fi 
* Eth. Nic., 11, 4 (5). 1105 b 20 ff.; cf. Magn. mor., 1, 7, 8. Eth. Eud., Il, 2, 


1220 bioff. Plutarch, de virt. mor., 4 
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Habits are also capacities of behavior, but capacities formed and 
fixed as features of character. They show how well or how little 
the passions in a man are under the control of an ideal principle 
and are hence subjects of the moral attributes of praise or blame, 
virtue or vice. It is easy to understand, therefore, how Aristotle 
can say that the virtues are not passions, and yet declare that 
the two have much in common.' The distinction is not always 
represented by the name; the same name may be applied to both. 
But there is one thing which characterizes every virtue that is 
not characteristic of the passions, and that is the element of 
choice. ‘‘The virtues are in a sort choices, or at least they are 
not independent of choice (xpoaipeois), ‘‘they result in part 
from determinations of the will, whereas we may, e. g., be afraid 
or angry involuntarily (axpoatpérws).’’ Aristotle speaks of the 
“irrational” passions (ra &\oya 744m) and frequently contrasts 
a life that is according to passion (xara ra@os) with one that is 
conformed to reason (xara \éyov); but he is far from suggesting 
the Stoic inference that the passions must be suppressed; he re- 
gards them rather as so much material to be brought under 
rational control.* 

With all this, however, we are still far from a positive concep- 
tion of ‘‘passion.”’ It arises from a ‘“‘faculty,’’ but so in a way 
does every other manifestation of the psychic life. It is not a 
“habit,”’ from which we conclude that it is a temporary and 
transient expression of its capacity; but this is true of the actual 
expression of every mental power. Why are not the expressions 
of the “habits’’ passions? What difference does it make to the 
nature of a passion to be frequently repeated so that its original 
potentiality becomes fixed in a disposition of the character? 
Well, there is a difference, especially in the case of the virtuous 
dispositions, as Aristotle clearly points out. The habit is not 
formed merely by repetition; it is formed in relation to the whole 
organization of experience, the developing knowledge of the 

! Eth. Nic., 11, 4(5), 1106 a 3; X, 8, 1178 a 15. Hence remarks on the passions 
are naturally included in the chapters (III, 6-IV) which treat of the moral virtues. 
Wundt, Phys. Psych., 111, p. 230, finds in these chapters the beginning of a psy- 


chology of the emotions, but omits to mention the fuller treatment in Rhet., II. 
2 Eth. Nic., Il, 3, 1111 a 1; of. I, 1, 1095 a 8, VIII, 3, 1156 a 32, etc. 
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individual and the pressure of the social environment. It is 
formed in the light, used or misused, of ideals, and it is these 
which give to it its moral character. Hence there is a difference, 
for example, between the resentment or benevolence which 
springs up sporadically from a natural inclination and the resent- 
ment or benevolence arising from settled habits developed under 
the guidance of ideas. Nevertheless, if we abstract from the 
relations, occasions and manner of their manifestation, it can 
hardly be denied that the phenomena in the two cases present a 
psychological identity, an identity particularly manifest in the 
ill regulated vices as compared with the like phenomena before 
they acquired moral character. Aristotle himself calls enthu- 
siasm a passion of the “ethical” part of the soul and pity and 
indignation passions of virtue.'. We are ready to conclude, then, 
that although primary potentialities or ‘‘faculties’’ and formed 
habits of soul are distinct as regards both originality and or- 
ganization, the phenomena called ‘‘ passions’’ which are said to 
arise from the one may and do arise from the other also. None, 
possibly, ever occurs unless grounded in some constitutional 
tendency; but not every expression of a native tendency appears 
to be regarded by Aristotle as a ‘“‘passion.’’ What, then, deter- 
mines the class to which he gives the name? 

To this question he supplies no satisfactory answer. He 
defines ‘‘ passions” in the passage quoted by naming a number of 
the things he regards as such and by a general reference to states 
attended with pleasure and pain. In the Rhetoric he defines 
them also, and, primarily, as states that radically affect judgment, 
a feature which especially commends them to the rhetorician 
and the student of politics.?. The particular ‘‘passions’’ are 
defined very largely as species of pleasure and pain. But they 
differ from pleasure and pain as such in that, besides being evi- 


‘ 


dently more complex, they are ‘‘motions of the soul,”’ and not 
mere complements of a function.’ Some of them are defined 
as pains or perturbations. Many of them have a markedly 

' Pol., VIII, 5, 1340a 11 

? Rhet., I1, 1, 1378 a 20 f.; Pol., II, 15, 1286 a 33 

' 


xuwhoas Yux7s, Pol., VIII, 7, 1342 a 8; of. 5, also de mem. 1, 450 b 1. 
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conative character; they express appetites, tendencies, strivings; 
they include appetite (ériGupia) and “‘spirit’’ (@vyyds), into which 


Plato had distributed the whole of the ‘“‘mortal”’ soul, and these 
impulses expand into many special passions besides.’ Finally, 
they are all “‘materialized notions’’ (Aéyo vo), 1. e., mental 
states or processes so connected with bodily processes that they 
can be described as being either the one or the other, while to be 
fully described both aspects must be taken into account; thus,— 
to use Aristotle’s own illustration—anger is defined “‘logically”’ 
as a propension to retaliation, but “ physically’’ as an ebullition 
of the blood about the heart.2 Along with this, however, we 
have a special class of “‘somatic passions’ (cwuarma ra8n) to 
which the pains of want and the pleasures of replenishment are 
referred and which may reasonably be supposed to include the 
appetites of hunger, thirst and sex;? and although the corres- 


ponding term “psychic passions’’ does not occur, it seems to be 
implied in the description of the passions in the Rhetoric that 
they are what in the discussion of pleasure Aristotle called pleas- 
ures (and pains) of the soul.‘ But from all this we get no clear 
idea of a distinct class of mental phenomena such as might con- 
ceivably be derived from a careful psychological analysis. Much 
of what is said applies generally to all mental phenomena, e. g., 
to sense-perception. What we find is rather a broad classifica- 
tion with indications of subordinate groupings in which, however, 
conations of various kinds, pleasure and pain, emotion, passion 
and sentiment are confused. The explanation of this lies deep 
in Aristotle's ‘logical’ way of thinking in approaching the prob- 
lems of psychology. The soul is for him a real entity (ovcia) 
with a definable essence which actively expresses itself in modes 
(évépyecax) which are the realization of its proper function or 
end (ipyov, rédos). Now the “‘passions’’ (744) do not belong to 
the ‘“‘essence"’ of the soul; they are rather ways in which it is 


' The summary statement, “By ran I mean anger, appetite and the like" is in 
this connection not without significance. Rhet., II, 12, 1388 b 33. 

* De an., I, 1, 10, 403 a 25-b 8. 

1 Eth. Nic., X, 3, 6, 1173 bo. The term owuarixa 14% is also used in another 
sense, namely, of such determinations of body as largeness, smallness, softness, 


roughness, etc., de part. an., I, 4, 644 a 13. 
‘See Cope, Aristotle's Rhetoric, note on II, 1, 8. 
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“affected.”” Hence, although Aristotle warns us that we must 
not neglect the “passions,”’ since they reflect light on the essence, 
it evidently depends very much on our prior conception of the 
soul’s essence what we decide to contradistinguish from it as its 
passions. Aristotle’s conception leads him to a very wide use 
of the latter term, one of its uses being to designate roughly what 
we, also for the most part very roughly, are accustomed to call 
emotions. But as we have seen, and as will further appear from 
the definitions to be presently given, this class of “ passions,”’ 
often spoken of as the passions generally, is of varied nature and 
indeterminate extent.! 

In discussing the passions selected for special examination in 
the Rhetoric Aristotle does not pretend to give a complete scien- 
tific account of them, such as would satisfy his own conception 
of scientific method, much less does he approach the subject from 
the point of view of a modern analytical psychologist. He 
neglects altogether the ‘physical’ aspects of the passions and 
deals with them ‘logically’ by definition and description with 
reference to their usual objects, occasions and circumstances in a 
manner suited to the purposes of the rhetorician. His point of 
view, therefore, is that of a keen observer of human nature 
arranging his observations in some kind of classified order. 
For this sort of descriptive writing he sets the standard. Later 
writers, whether accepting or modifying his definitions, followed 
in the main his method for centuries. Certain of the passions, 
as, €. g., anger, were treated more fully and the passions in general 
were more systematically classified. Classification was pre- 
éminently the work of the Stoics. But so thoroughly did Aris- 
totle do his work that in writings still extant we find none which 
surpasses it in abundance and sharpness of detail till we come in 
the Middle Ages to the great treatment of the subject by Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In what follows it must suffice to note the definitions and a 


'On Aristotle's use of the terms wafos and ra8nua, see Bonitz, Ind. ar., s. v., 
Arist. Studien, V Etymology has suggested the use of ‘passions’ in the text; 
the broader term would be ‘affections.’ The historical student of psychology will 


not overlook the connection of both these terms with Aristotle's conception of the 


soul as otvia 
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few of the more important observations. Anger (épyq) is ‘‘an 
impulse attended with pain to avenge openly an undeserved 
slight openly manifested towards ourselves or our friends.” 
The pain, however, which arises from the consciousness of frus- 
trated desire, is only the predominant affection; there is besides 
an element of pleasure in the expectation of revenge. The 
objects of anger are individuals; the slight may be contempt, 
spite or insolence. Seasons, times, temperaments and periods 
of life condition the passion. Gentleness or placability (xpavvais) is 
‘“‘a settling or quiescence of anger,”’ arising, e. g., from lapse of 
time, or from the mood induced by mirth or prosperity, or from 
pity on seeing the object of our anger suffer greater injury than 
the anger itself would have inflicted. Love or friendliness (¢:dia) 
consists in “‘wishing a person all the things you consider good, 
not for your sake, but for his, and readiness, so far as in you lies, 
to bring them about.’’ Hate or enmity (éx@pa) is the opposite. 
Hate differs from anger in several respects. In anger we are 
moved by personal offences; we may hate a man solely for his 
character. Anger is concerned with individuals; hatred may be 
directed towards a class. Anger seeks to make the evil it inflicts 
manifest; to hate the exhibition of the evil is indifferent. Anger 
is necessarily painful, not so hate. Anger, finally, is not in- 
consistent with compassion; but if you hate a man, you aim at 
his destruction. 

Fear ($68os) is ‘‘a kind of pain or perturbation arising from the 
idea of impending evil hurtful to life or at least painful.” Aris- 
totle dwells particularly on the different circumstances which 
excite this feeling towards persons, such as their criminality, 
enmity, rivalry; he notes too an indirect source of it in compassion: 
what excites compassion when it happens or threatens to happen 
to others appears, generally speaking, as a thing formidable to 
ourselves. Aristotle makes use of this fact in his theory of 
tragedy. Confidence (@apcos) is the opposite of fear, being a kind 
of hope attended with the idea of things salutary as at hand and 
of things formidable as either absent or remote. Shame (aicxivn) 
is ‘“‘a kind of pain or perturbation in reference to evils past, 


present or future, that are thought to tend to discredit (déotia).” 
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Shamelessness (avaioxvuvria) is disregard of and indifference to 
such things. Shame may be excited not only by acts which we 
condemn ourselves, but also by those deemed disgraceful by 
others. Before intimates we are ashamed only of things really 
shameful, before strangers of things that are conventionally 
so. But we must hold the persons and their good opinion in 
some regard; we do not feel shame before those whose opinion 
we despise. Regard for the consequences of others’ opinions ts 
also, in Aristotle’s view, a potent factor, for we feel shame, he says, 
in the presence of slanderers and tell-tales, satirists and comic 
poets. Benevolence (xapis) is the feeling ‘“‘which leads one to 
render service to another in time of need, not to repay past 
services or to obtain future rewards, but solely for his benefit.” 
Past services, however, may be the occasion of its exercise, in 
which case it is gratitude. Its opposite is ill-will or churlishness.' 
Pity or compassion (é\eos) is ‘‘a kind of pain at the sight of great 
and undeserved misfortune in another, such as we deem liable 
to befall ourselves or any of our friends or relatives, and espe- 
cially when it appears imminent.”’ It is not felt either by the 
utterly miserable or by those who are enjoying supreme felicity; 
it requires a sense of liability to suffer and is found in those who 
have experienced suffering, are somewhat advanced in years, 
are physically weak or constitutionally timid, who have parents, 
wife or children living, etc., and it implies belief in the existence 
of human virtue. Further, its object must not be too nearly 
related to us, for then the feeling is akin to that which we should 
have in similar circumstances for ourselves, namely, fear or 
horror. Aristotle tells the story of a Persian general who wept 
at the sight of his friend’s beggary, but not when he saw his own 
son led out to death. Resentment or indignation (veyeoar, véueois), 
the correlative of pity, is pain at the sight of unmerited prosperity. 
This is a noble sentiment, not found in slavish, mean or unam- 
bitious natures. It is, therefore, sharply differentiated from 
Envy or malice (¢é6vos), where the feeling of pain at the prosperity 
has no regard to the merit of its possessor, but solely to the fact 


that another, our equal or similar, enjoys certain advantages. 


' yapiceoPa cai dyapioréiy, 1385 b 10. 
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Envy is not especially limited to the poor; it is found in the am- 
bitious and mean-minded, including persons engaged in impor- 
tant affairs or highly prosperous, but who think that the world is 
robbing them of their dues, and it is directed towards those who 
are near to us in time, place, age or reputation, who are our rivals, 
who have attained a rapid success, whose success is our reproach, 
etc. Emulation ({# dos) is ‘‘a kind of pain at the sight of goods 
which we value and might acquire when possessed by another 
naturally resembling ourselves, not because he possesses them, 
but because we do not.’’ This, like resentment, is also a noble 
passion, being a spur to increased activity in the pursuit of worthy 
ends. The antithesis of emulation is a supercilious Contempt 
(xatadpdynais).' 

Following these definitions and observations Aristotle treats 
of the influence of the passions on the different periods of life, 
giving an admirable popular description of the common emotional 
characteristics of each, especially those of youth and old age; 
he notes, among other things, how the same emotion may spring 
up in different periods from different impulses, pity, for example, 
from generous good-nature in youth, from feebleness and a dis- 
position to fear all manner of evils to themselves in the old.* 
But it must suffice to refer to this in passing. There is one other 
topic which must be touched on before concluding this part of 
our subject, Aristotle’s teaching concerning the peculiar emo- 
tional effect of tragedy. What he says on this topic is tantalizing 
in its brevity. It is simply this, that tragedy, by exciting pity 


3’ one of its 


and fear, aims at a “‘katharsis"’ of such emotions, 
effects being to alleviate these usually painful feelings with pleas- 
ure (xovditecOa: uel’ bores.) Much has been written to eluci- 
date the meaning of this teaching and the controversy is still 
from time to time renewed. Since the thoroughgoing investi- 
gation of the subject by Bernays this much at least may now be 
regarded as settled: we must not follow Lessing in referring the 
“‘katharsis’’ to a moral purification of the character in respect 
to pity and fear and emotions of a similar nature generally, but 


1 Rhet., 11, 2-10. 
2 7b., 11 f. 
* Poet., 6: &° Adbou cai S68ov repaivovea riy tSy rowlrwr wabnparwr Kidapow. 
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to 
to 


must take the term in the medical sense, and the process indi- 
cated as limited to the emotions excited at the time by the tragedy 
itself.' The rest is largely conjecture. Aristotle possibly had 
in mind the teaching of the Hippocratean school regarding the 
process which takes place in the cure of disease; this school held 
that disease was eliminated by the morbid matter being ‘“con- 
cocted out,”’ it being thereby first raised to a condition of more 
intense activity. Aristotle seems to be thinking of this analogy 
when he speaks of the effect of orgiastic music on persons suffer- 
ing from religious frenzy; he represents the music as effecting a 
purgation (xafapos) of the morbid state and a consequent 
alleviation of soul; and music, he says, has a similar effect on 
pity and fear and other emotions.’ If he conceived the action 
of tragedy in a similar way, his thought would be something like 
this: the spectators enter the theatre with susceptibilities to 
certain emotions which in real life are painful and burdensome; 
the tragedy represented on the stage excite these emotions in a 
very high degree, but, if properly constructed and acted, it 
excites them in such a way that the painful element is purged 
away and the final result is pleasing and satisfying. It is not 
necessary to suppose that he regarded pity and fear as literally 
diseases; the analogy must not be pressed. And it will be gener- 
ally admitted that a true tragedy does produce some such effects 
quite apart from the antiquated medical analogy. But it is 
also obvious that we have here no adequate account of the psy- 
chology of the process. Even if we allow that the tragic pathos 
contains as its essential ingredients pity and fear, or rather com- 
miseration and horror, we find no explanation of the all-impor- 
tant difference between these feelings as zsthetically experienced 
and similar feelings when aroused by the dread events of real 
life. Aristotle may possibly have conceived the relief as brought 
about “by an appropriate adjustment of responsibilities and 


‘J. Bernays, Grundsiige der verlorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles iiber die 
Wirkung der Tragédie, 1858, and a number of subsequent writings; Lessing, 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie, 75-78. Bernays’ interpretation does not necessarily 
deny an effect on the character; only it was not of this that Aristotle was thinking. 

? A view also found in Plato. See Siebeck, op. cit., p. 94 {., with references to 
Hippocrates, ed. Littré, I, p. 444; Plato, Rep., X, 606. A, Laws, VII, 790 A. 

* Pol., VIII, 7. 1342 a. 
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actions” exhibited in the development of the characters and the 
plot;' but this is doubtful. Probably he thought no small part 
of it due to the representation as such, for he elsewhere in the 





Poetics observes that we naturally take pleasure in imitation; ped 
but this is clearly insufficient. 4 
Turning now from the ‘logical’ to the ‘physical’ side of the 4 


emotional process, we find little on the subject in the genuine 

writings of Aristotle, but a good deal in the Problemata, which 
embody the Peripatetic tradition, and in the works of other 
adherents of the school whose opinions it will be convenient to 
indicate in a general way here. The special contribution made 
by Aristotle himself was in the development of the doctrine of i 
the pneuma. He holds the pneuma to be the congenital source p 
of all vital power in the organism. By its spontaneous contrac- 1] 
tion and expansion it moves the limbs of the body mechanically.’ 
It is the vitalizing material principle, the source of the animal 
heat, with its special seat in the heart, the power also by which if" 
the parts of the organism are differentiated in the embryo, and 

with its differences are correlated the differences of honor and ne | 
dishonor in souls. It is not composed of the ordinary corporeal 1 
elements, but is of a nature akin to that of the stars.‘ As the 
source of heat it is naturally bound up with the blood, and dif- 
ferences in the quality of the blood, according as it is warm or ‘| 
cold, thick or thin, and, especially, pure or impure, affect the / 


whole mental and physical constitution.’ Timidity is due to a 


es 


thin, watery condition of the blood; the chill of fear comes from 


the congelation of the water. Bloodless animals are as a rule 





more timid than sanguineous and show the symptoms of fear in 
a marked degree; they become motionless, discharge the excre- ae 
ments and, in some cases, change color.® 


‘As maintained, ¢. g., by A. W. Benn, Aristotle's Theory of Tragic Emotion, ‘ 





Mind, N.S, 23, 84-90. 1914 - 
? 1449 b 24; 1453 b 12. 
1 De motu an., 10, 703 a 6 ff., reading xvoty, not cwéyv (Bon.). : if 
‘ Namely, ether. De gen. an., II, 3, 741 b 37, 736 b 29 ff. : 
* De part. an., II, 4, 651 a 12 ff.; of. 667 a 9 ff., where Aristotle speaks of the 
influence of the anatomical character of the heart as affected by the vital heat on 


the emotional dispositions of courage and timidity. 
* [b., 650 b 20 ff. 
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The Problemata give a list of the symptoms of fear in man that 
rivals in extent that found in Darwin or any other modern writer: 
cold and shivering, pallor of countenance, trembling of the 
body, of the hands, of the lower lip, trembling and shrilling of 
the voice, thirst, disturbed action of the heart—the pulsations 
becoming rapid (xvxvq) and pricking (vuywarwdns)—the drying up 
of the saliva, paralysis of the tongue, abnormal secretions of bile, 
puckering of the skin in the body generally and, in particular, 
in the scrotum, loosening and discharge of the bowels and bladder, 
breaking of wind, contraction of the testicles and emission of 
semen. The prominent cause assigned to all these phenomena 
is a redistribution of the vital heat consequent on the withdrawal 
of the blood from the upper to the lower parts of the body and 
from the surface to the interior, the result being that the former 
parts are abnormally chilled, the latter abnormally heated. 
Thus the trembling of the voice is explained by the spasmodic 
action of the heart as the sustaining heat is withdrawn, causing a 
rapid succession of pulsations to be sent to the vocal organs in- 
stead of a single stroke. The shrilling of the voice is due to 
inability to set a sufficient quantity of air in motion, this loss 
of power being involved in the diminution of the vital heat. 
The thirst of fear arises from the excessive heating of the parts 
in the region of the stomach; the relaxation and discharge of the 
bowels and bladder come from a like excess of heat in the lower 
viscera, heat tending to liquefy as cold to solidify. A difficulty 
was found in the fact that different emotions have the same or 
similar symptoms. Thus the heart is disturbed not only in 
fear, but in rage. But there is a difference, it was said: in fear 
the heat is withdrawing downwards, hence the rapid, pricking 
movements; in rage, on the other hand, it is crowding in upon 
the heart, hence the ebullition and tumult of the passion. Again, 
there is trembling of the voice due to departure of heat from the 
heart not only in fear, but in grief or distress (€ywvia), but with 
this difference, it is said, that in fear the pitch of the voice is 
high, in distress low. The ingenious explanation assigned for 


this difference is that the heat in distress mounts upwards instead 


of descending as in fear, evidence for this being found in the blush 
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of shame, a species of distress; but when the heat ascends, it 
compacts the vital breath (pneuma) used in vocal utterance and pil 
that, being more slowly emitted, gives a lower pitch.' Another 
point in which fear and distress agree—and also anger—is in the 
matter of thirst; but it is noted that in fear, e. g., in the panic 
of soldiers, the thirst demands abundance of liquid for its satis- 
faction, whereas in distress, and also in anger, all that is required 
is a swallow or a rinsing out of the mouth. The explanation is 
that in distress and anger the thirst is due to the withdrawing of | 
the blood from the tongue and is, therefore, only a quasi-thirst 
and not the real thirst due to the exhaustion of the liquids in the 
stomach, as in the case of fear. The cardinal point to be ex- Ae 
plained, of course, was the movement and direction of the heat. ie 
Why, for example, does it withdraw downwards and inwards in 
fear? The answer is that the vital heat is animated, and so, ti 
like a living creature, seeks to escape from that which threatens ; 
it; but as the object of fear is outside the body, the heat naturally 
moves inwards.” 

Aristotle must not be held responsible for these special obser- +, 
vations and explanations, though we may fairly ascribe to him 
the general direction which they follow and which was followed 
in the school for generations. Thus in the Problems falsely 
ascribed to Alexander of Aphrodisia (c.200 B.C.) we find a 


number of the same and similar questions raised and essentially 


—_e_—L Ee aa 


the same principles used to solve them. Here “nature,’’ which, 

following the usage of Hippocrates, appears as the synonym of Ff 

the pneuma or physical soul, plays a prominent part in the crude 

teleologico-biological explanations. We turn pale in fear be- 

cause “‘nature”’ and the provident force of the body seek the * 

body's safety by retreating downwards, as we, when in danger, 7 
Hi | 


take refuge in our houses. We color in joy because “nature,” 





me 
* 


‘ ’ 


self-taught, goes out to meet the object of pleasure as we go to 
‘nature,’ 


sa ligtinns gatenties 
ee 


meet a friend or a child. We blush in shame because 


niet 
at 


with a certain instinctive consciousness of evil, decently retires, bi 


‘It may be noted that Zeno the Stoic is reported as regarding voice as a special 





faculty due to the pneuma stretching from the ruling faculty of reason or intelligence 
to the vocal organs. Nemesius, De nat. hom., p. 96; Aetius, IV, 21, 4 
? Probl., X1, 31, 32; XXVII. 
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like a well-born maiden, to the interior and inferior part of the 
body, and the blood, separating and diffusing itself, invests the 
body like a covering veil, as the maiden covers her face with 
her hands. Fantastic as these speculations appear, they never- 
theless contain the germs of the idea that the organic expressions 
of the emotions are essential parts of the phenomena to be studied 
and that they arise in the main instinctively and spontaneously 
with reference to the welfare of the organism. This idea could 
not be duly developed until for notions of hot and cold, dry and 
moist, “nature,’’ pneuma, vital heat and the physical soul there 
were substituted more precise conceptions of the nervous system 
with its sensory, motor and vaso-motor functions, and of the 
whole organism as related to its environment through a process 
of evolution. But this is a late achievement of the present time, 
and we are still far from the solution of the problems of emotion. 
The imperfect physiology of the ancients naturally led to much 
futile writing; on the other hand, the interest taken in the study 
of the phenomena led to some not unimportant observations of 
fact and not infrequently to explanations which were correct in 
principle. The same writer who compares the blush of shame 
to a girl’s hiding of her face with her hands notes with scientific 
acuteness the closing or semi-closing of the eyes in the enjoyment 
of voluptuous pleasure, ascribing the phenomenon to the with- 
drawal of energy, or as we should say attention, from external 
perception and its absorption in the voluptuous sensations 
themselves, and explains the sighs of grief, love and anger as 
phenomena of physical oppression and relief involving at once 
the condition of the lungs and of the heart." 
H. N. GARDINER. 


SmitH COLLEGE. 
' The numbers in the Ps.-Alex. Problemata treating of the physical phenomena 
of the emotions are I, 11-16, 19-21, 31, 102, 105, 118; II, 26, 35. 








THE PLACE OF PLEASURE IN ETHICAL THEORY. 


i tg we undertake to ask ourselves what is the content of that 

which we call good—not final and absolute good, but the thing 
that has the root of goodness in it so as to deserve the title under 
certain circumstances at least, and from some possible point of 
view—we are met first by the obvious fact that the things which 
on one occasion or another we call good are practically innumer- 
able. Health, holidays, diamonds, fame, strawberries, virtue, 
courage, beauty, warmth and coolness, poetry and push pin,— 
the list might go on indefinitely. The only chance of answering 
our question therefore in a way that would satisfy the philosophic 
instinct, would be to discover some quality or qualities common 
to all the list. Is any such quality to be detected? 

The reply which, in company with a great number of ethical 
theorists of all ages, I shall make to this, is, I confess, one which 
I should find it impossible to demonstrate according to the strict 
demands of logic. It depends wholly upon an appeal to our 
actual judgments of approval, and upon the claim that, when we 
examine these, we do find that the quality never is absent from 
what we recognize as good. A man might deny, if he wanted to, 
that the connection is a necessary one, and there would be no 
way that I can see to show conclusively that he might not be 
right about it. But he could be challenged to present a case in 
which the attribute was lacking; and if every case proposed could 
be shown to involve the attribute in question, under penalty of 
failing to call forth in us the reaction which we call the feeling 
of its goodness, the thesis would be established in the only way 
in which it is conceivable that it could be established. The 
thesis itself is, that any sort of fact approved as good will be 
found to be the sort that gives rise to the feeling of pleasure or 
satisfaction in experience. I do not mean that when we think 
of it we take pleasure in the thought, because this pleasure is, I 
believe, identifiable with the feeling of approval itself, which 

27 
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constitutes ‘goodness’ in the abstract; I mean that in its orig- 
inal presence also it was a pleasurable experience. I think with 
pleasure of the taste of an apple, and call it good, because the 
taste was pleasant. I reflect upon poetry, and call it good, be- 
cause, prior to reflection, poetry gives me pleasure; and if it 
were not a source of pleasure it would no more seem good to me 
than a laundry list or a tailor’s bill. Virtue itself it is incon- 
ceivable that we should pronounce good were it not that the 
life of virtue is a life that brings satisfaction in its train. Con- 
ceive the life of virtue as purely cold, austere, bringing no slightest 
glow of feeling to oneself or others, directly or indirectly, and 
it becomes impossible to convey any meaning into our words 
when we call it good; let any one really make the experiment and 
see. 

It is well to emphasize the fact that the thesis so far means 
just what it says, and no more. Commonly, in the history of 
ethical thought, hedonism has meant something in addition. 
It has meant, not simply that pleasure is the particular quality 
that justifies us in calling a thing good, but that pleasure is the 
only end of action, the sole human motive, the one thing at 
which we aim, and that induces us to put forth our effort. I 
have made no such claim as this; indeed I consider the claim to 
be quite inadmissible, and contrary to obvious facts. Pleasure 
I have only held to be necessary if we are to call a thing good, 
not if we are to act with reference to an end. And there are a 
variety of familiar facts which go to show that action does not 
have to wait upon the reflective recognition of goodness. For 
one thing—and this is decisive in itself—if it did depend upon 
this we should never get action started at all. If no one ate until 
he knew that food was pleasant, eating would soon become a 
lost art. Before we know that an experience is pleasant, we 
must have had the experience; and the first time, therefore, at 
any rate, something other than the expectation of pleasure must 
move us. The young chick pecks at a grain of corn because it 
cannot help itself, not because it is a devotee of pleasure. Of 
course after we have enjoyed an experience, the memory of the 
enjoyment is not without its effect upon our future action. 
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But even if pleasure now enters into the situation, it is certainly 
not to the exclusion of the mechanism of instinct which started 
the act off in the first place. This still has to be there and play 
its part; and the mere fact that we have found eating pleasant 
in the past does not now induce us to repeat the act apart from 
present hunger, any more than the thought of the pleasure that 
as infants we took in a rattle now sends us to the toy shop. 

We must start from the fact, then, that the original source of 
action, or of conduct, is a complex interrelation of instinctive or 
impulsive tendencies which go to make up our concrete nature. 
And this carries with it a certain way of looking at the fact of 
pleasure from which ethical theory also will have to start. First, 
and beyond any manner of doubt, pleasure cannot be taken as the 
ultimate fact, but is somehow to be explained functionally,— 
in its relation, that is, to the active process of behavior. And, 
though this is slightly more doubtful, it seems also true that the 
relationship can in part be defined by calling pleasure the sign 
that the more ultimate end is being attained,—an indication to 
me that I am really on the right road to the satisfaction of my 
needs. Following this clue, accordingly, and committing our- 
selves also to the common sense belief that we as human beings 
are able to attain our ends more intelligently and successfully 
if we know wherein they consist, we are led to define the feeling 
of pleasure as a sign that the constitutive demands of our nature 
are being met, which then has a functional value likewise for the 
process of attainment, not only in the biological sense that 
somehow it swells the flow of energy available for the act, but 





also in the—for ethical purposes—more important, as well as 
more immediately verifiable sense, that it helps us in the con- 
scious job of estimating reflectively the relative significance of 
competing ends and actions, and so puts us in the way of sup- 
planting mere impulse with reasoned and intelligent conduct. 
But to leave the matter here would be to over-simplify the 
situation. There is a rejoinder the hedonist might still make, 
even while admitting all that has just been said. I grant you, 
he might reply, that what we shall find pleasurable is in the end 
determined by our organic needs and impulses, and so that, on 
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a purely natural or animal basis, our deeds are ultimately trace- 
able back to instinct as a predetermined tendency to action. 
But because this is usually the source and ground of behavior, 
it does not follow that it is bound to be the motive, if by this we 
mean an end consciously selected because it appeals to us as 
good. Man differs from the animals just because he is not bound 
down mechanically to impulse. Of course, he cannot break free 
from impulse in the sense that he can arbitrarily make a thing 
seem pleasurable to him for which he has no constitutional bias. 
But among the impulses, all of them his, which stand for possible 
lines of action, he can give his conscious preference to certain of 
them on the basis of their recognized goodness; and this ‘good- 
ness’ is a feeling, rather than a physical or biological fact. In- 
deed the previous analysis admits this. So long as pleasure is 
interpreted in purely biological terms as an intensification—or 
any other qualification you please—of the organic process of 
directed energy, it is to be sure, by definition, no more than a 
subordinate aspect of an end describable wholly in objective 
language; but when it becomes a conscious sign capable of being 
utilized by intelligence, it takes on a different status. As intel- 
ligent and ethical beings, then, it is goodness, not biological 
adjustment, at which we aim. No matter what it is that causally 
determines the particular thing we shall call good, what we really 
hold before the mind in reflective choice is just its goodness; 
and if goodness is describable in terms of pleasure, then it is 
pleasure after all that constitutes conscious motive and end. 

So interpreted, then, the hedonistic thesis is, not that pleasure 
is the only goal which we can conceive ourselves predisposed to 
attain,—for we have sufficiently seen that we are adapted 
biologically to the attainment of ends quite independent of the 
feeling of pleasure; but that it is the only fact which a reasonable 
human being can set before himself as a desirable end, really 
worth the trouble of attaining. A man might find himself pushed 
by unconscious forces to a goal from which he withheld his 
approval. Thus a perfectly sincere pessimist might, by the 
pure ‘will to exist,’ be held to a life which he reflectively con- 
demned; as a matter of fact very few pessimists commit suicide. 
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And this would offer no difficulty to the hedonist provided he 
elected to maintain, not that pleasure is the only end of action, 
but that it is the only end with which we consciously identify 
ourselves, and which we intentionally pursue. But now it still is 
possible to raise again the question whether we really are justified 
in drawing the conclusion that pleasure constitutes the only motive 
for action, even as a ‘rational’ motive. And to settle this we 
first need to decide what we are to mean by the word motive. 

The simplest thing would be to suppose that we refer to 
nothing more than the particular idea or object present to the 
mind before we act, in so far as this represents something that 
attracts us and draws us on. Now tf we mean this, pleasure 
is clearly not the only possible motive. We may, to be sure, 
hold up before the mind some future pleasure as explicitly the 
object of our efforts; but it is not at all necessary that we should 
do this. Indeed we do it relatively seldom. For the most part 
I do not think of my feelings, but of the acts I am going to per- 
form, the things I am going to get, the results I am going to 
accomplish. We expect a man, setting out on a business career, 
to take keen pleasure in the thought of building up a large enter- 
prise, making money, acquiring power and reputation among 
his associates. But these are all objective facts, not feelings; 
and we certainly should think less highly of him if all the time 
his mind were filled instead with the pleasures that money will 
buy, or with anticipations of the pleasurable emotions of pride 
and complacency attending upon success. I do not at present 
ask why this is so. But that for the most part we are aware in 
healthy motivation of the objects that possess goodness (or, if 
one pleases, that produce pleasure), and not of the bare pleasures 
themselves, seems a clear fact of experience; and this would hardly 
have the effect it frequently does have upon our sense of ethical 
approval, unless the difference were something more than just a 
verbal one. 

But the hedonist will not be content to stop with this. Granted, 
he will say, that an idea which stands for a motive in the mind 
may be of various sorts, the further question is, Why does it 
stand thus? and what is the source of the attraction or compul- 
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sion which it exercises? And if we attempt to answer this 
question, it will appear to him that we are brought back again 
from a multiplicity of motives to the one aspect of them all— 
pleasure—that really exerts motive power. But then what do 
we mean by a motive, if not the idea of the object we are con- 
scious to ourselves of wanting? Accordingly we are pointed to the 
second definition of what a motive is, suggested by the way the 
hedonist puts his case,—not the thing we naturally fix upon 
as attractive tous, but the reason why this thing is chosen rather 
than something else. But we have already seen that this cannot 
intend to ask for the ultimate reason why the thing is pleasurable. 
The moment we ask this, we are directed back of feeling alto- 
gether to that basic fact of impulse, lying below the level of the 
conscious life, on which feeling and action alike depend. Ac- 
cordingly it is left to us to mean the reason why we approve the 
thing, and set it up as an end worth attaining. 

But when we come to consider this, it will appear, I think, 
that any plausibility in the new definition depends upon a failure 
to distinguish sufficiently between two different situations which 
in the hedonist’s judgment are confused. The distinction is, 
again, that between action, and the intellectual process of judging 
the relative goodness of ends. Now primarily a motive is a 
motive for action; and in the active situation we do not, as even 
the hedonist will admit, ordinarily think about pleasures at all, 
but about things, acts, ways and means, consequences. A large 
share of our lives is passed simply in doing things, more or less 
pleasant, under circumstances where our ends are already taken 
for granted; and here at any rate the thoughts that motivate, or 
set off, the act are on their face objective terms. But this is not 
the situation which the hedonist really has in mind when he 
claims that we always aim at pleasure. If it is suggested to him 
that things, not pleasures, are commonly before the mind when 
we act, what indeed he replies is, Well, I grant that we seem to 
be thinking about objects; but the real motive after all is the 
pleasure, as we discover when we stop to think, and ask ourselves 
how we are to justify our judgment to reflection. In other 
words, pleasure appears as the motive, not when we are acting, 
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but when we ‘stop to think.’ But the act of reflection upon our 
ends, and of coming to a decision about their goodness, is a case 
quite distinguishable from the presence of motivation in the 
actual conduct of life. In the former case we are indeed thinking 
about pleasures; but why? It is not that they stand now as a 
direct motivation to action. We are not now engaged in doing, 
but in thinking; we are trying to solve the intellectual problem, 
What really is the good? And we go about this by bringing 
before our mind not the motive for action,—for as every act alike 
has its motive this would leave all on exactly the same plane,—but 
the test by which a good end is distinguished from those that do not 
evoke the judgment of approval. Now pleasure is, I have held, the 
test or sign of goodness; and accordingly when we are engaged in 
an intellectual inquiry to discover to what things goodness really 
attaches, we of course have to think explicitly about their pleasur- 
ableness, or their satisfying character, as the only means of 
separating true from false claimants. And this pleasure, as the 
thing consciously before the mind, may now in an intelligible 
sense be assigned as the ‘reason why’ the end is judged good by 
us. But all we mean by this is that it identifies the particular 
quality which the mind picks out as, as a matter of fact, eliciting 
approval; it neither constitutes the original motive in conscious- 
ness for doing the act, nor does it supplant the need for a more 
ultimate, and objectively causal, explanation of why it itself gives 
rise to ‘approval.’ 

Meanwhile this last question is a legitimate one, which needs 
consideration in order to round out the present analysis. And 
in order to put adequately the situation now before us, it is 
necessary to call more explicit attention to a distinction which 
throughout has been implied. In talking about pleasure as a 
motive, it is always a future pleasure that is meant, for it is only 
something still to come that can furnish a motive to action. 
But we need to be reminded again that a future pleasure is 
judged good only as it elicits also a present ‘ pleasurableness of the 
thought.’ And there may perhaps be a sense in which this 
present pleasure could be assigned as the reason why the future 
pleasure is thought good, or approved. If we are asked why 
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pleasure should be called good by us, it may seem natural to 
reply, Because the thought of it gives pleasure. But when we 
look at it we see that this is not a real answer. Strictly, the 
present ‘pleasure of the thought’ is not the cause of our approval; 
it is the sense of approval itself. What I mean by approval is 
just the fact that I think of a thing pleasurably. The cause of 
my approval is therefore still to seek. The act gives pleasure, 
we have roughly assumed, because it calls into exercise some 
impulse or capacity of human nature; but why should the con- 
templation of what is pleasurable give pleasure also? 

To such a question there is one simple and obvious answer. 
If we are already attracted toward an object, in the sense that 
we feel the impulse to secure it as a means of satisfying some 
desire, the pleasure of approval would be a sign of the same attrac- 
tive desire in an intellectual or reflective setting. Desire, it 
should be clearly noticed, and what I have called approval, are 
not the same thing. Desire also involves an anticipating thought 
of the object, and may be attended by pleasure; though it may 
equally be painful if the object of desire is too far out of reach. 
But desire is an active experience in which we already feel our- 
selves urged forward toward attainment; and we find no difficulty 
in distinguishing it from the reflective judgment of an object's 
goodness. But it is quite possible, and natural, to suppose that 
the inner glow of feeling-quality which makes the difference 
between a judgment of fact purely intellectual in its nature, and 
a genuine and first-hand sense of value, is due to the actual 
presence of incipient desire. Many of our so-called judgments 
of value are to be sure no more than secondary intellectual per- 
ceptions that things have, or have had, that quality which we 
have learned to recognize elsewhere as necessary to value; but 
the original sense of goodness or value, which gives meaning to 
the terms, is, I have held, that particular flavor which comes from 
the actual present pleasure I take in the thought of certain things. 
And this pleasure would be explained if we could relate it to the 
active demands of our nature; it seems natural to suppose that 
the object whose attainment would satisfy desire, or give pleasure, 
will also be pleasurable to the thought. 
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Now this would presumably be regarded as a sufficient answer 
if it were not that the matter is complicated somewhat by another 
fact. There is a peculiar kind of pleasure—the esthetic pleasure, 
namely—which we find directly connected with what we may call 
also the contemplative attitude and divorced from the imme- 
diate facts of desire and action. It would seem an alluring 
theory, therefore, if we were to try to identify the feeling tone 
distinctive of approval with that special pleasure which belongs 
to the contemplative attitude as such; to reduce, in other words, 
the moral judgment to the esthetic. But if the esthetic object 
is capable of calling forth the judgment of approval directly, 
my main thesis will have to be abandoned; it will no longer be 
true that pleasurableness is the one quality necessary to essential 
goodness. 

Now it does appear that in that complex to which we assign 
the convenient name conscience, esthetic feeling plays a not 
insignificant part. When we distinguish, as it is the business of 
morals to distinguish, between what we desire, and what is de- 
sirable, it seems difficult to disconnect altogether the desirable 
from that which we admire, as over against that which we actively 
want. The positive and attractive content of moral good would 
commonly be recognized as at least a semi-esthetic object; and 
almost always moral theorists—of the Greek or pagan school— 
who emphasize this positive content, have shown a disposition 
to emphasize also the community of the good with beauty. 
And not only has the moral object an zsthetic character, but 
the direct source of its claim upon conduct appears to be at 
times its esthetic attractiveness in the narrow and specialized 
sense. I may admire certain ends or qualities without any 
previously strong desire to achieve them; and they then may come 
to exert a motive power due just to their attractiveness to the 
contemplative mind. Fora certain type of mind in which the 
esthetic interest is conspicuous, it may even be that ethical ideals 
are principally or wholly determined by the consciously zsthetic 
effects of the beautiful life; such for example is the philosophy 
of Oscar Wilde in De Profundis. 

But granting all this, it still is impossible to accept the reduc- 
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tion of the moral judgment to the esthetic. What I have just 
been saying obscures a distinction that, on the side of fundamental 
theory, still remains to be drawn more clearly. After all, im- 
mediate «sthetic approval, as a sense of beauty or sublimity, 
is not identical with the judgment that its object is ‘good.’ 
Beauty is not the same as goodness; it isa good. We have to 
stand off and reflect upon it before we call it good; and we can 
call it good precisely because zsthetic contemplation is itself 
pleasurable. Put more generally, we need to recognize that 
the immediate instinctive reaction of human nature in emo- 
tional terms, though it may take the form of contemplation in the 
presence of the object, is not yet a judgment of goodness, or what 
we have been talking of as approval; zesthetic ‘contemplation’ 
is not intellectual ‘reflection.’ ‘The ‘reflection,’ which gives 
rise to the concept of goodness is not an immediate emo- 
tional reaction, but a subsequent intellectual one. The direct 
emotional judgments which experience evokes are an exceedingly 
important part of its subject matter. Not only do they, as notably 
in the case of beauty, supply new values in themselves, but also 
they may constitute the first revelation of more active interests 
that are really a part of us, though we may not yet be aware of 
them as desire. The man who as yet has felt in himself no call to 
lead the heroic life may find his judgment affected by the thrill 
of admiration, and against his will be led to feel uneasy at the 
tameness of his own spirit, and so be induced to cultivate qualities 
for which naturally he has only a rudimentary relish. But theo- 
retically these still remain different from, and more ultimate 
than, the judgment of goodness. 

And this leaves as the only point at issue, for a theory which 
tries to reduce morality to zsthetics, whether the pleasure that 
we call good is limited to the pleasure of the act of zsthetic con- 
templation, or whether it also, and primarily, is connected with 
more fundamental organic impulses. And to this there hardly 
can be more than one answer. It seems more reasonable there- 
fore, again, to interpret the zsthetic quality which the good 
indubitably possesses as a result rather than a cause. We can 
quite well admit that goodness has characteristics which make it 
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one of the objects capable of arousing e#sthetic appreciation, 
without going on to claim that this esthetic quality con- 
stitutes its nature as goodness; this is no more true than that 
the beauty of the religious life constitutes religion. Meanwhile 
also, as I have granted, the esthetic experience itself is a genuine 
and important element in the good life. But it enters thus into 
the ethical ideal only as it ceases to be the mere enjoyment of 
beauty, and becomes a goal at which we actively aim—connects, 
that is, with desire again. The true drawing power of beauty 
for conduct is not as an agreeable form of contemplation,—though 
the hedonistic quest for esthetic thrills would likewise be an active 
ideal of a sort,—but rather the desire to create beauty, whether 
in the material arts, or as the fashioning of a ‘beautiful life.’ 
It is, in other words, not zsthetic contemplation, but artistic 
creation, that is ethically significant; and the ‘artistic’ impulse 
is as good an impulse as any other. 

I accordingly should find the source of the feeling tone which 
constitutes the nature of approval, and thereby the nature of 
goodness, in the appeal which ends make to our impulsive nature, 
and so to the same source as that which constitutes them an 
original object of desire and occasion of satisfaction. And if we 
ask what then is the basis of the ethical superiority of approval 
over mere desire, which enables it to rank desires in their order of 
value, in principle the answer is simple. It is just the advantage 
of being a reflective judgment, not bound down to the exigencies 
of the moment, or dependent on the temporary state of the or- 
ganism. Its possibilities are the possibilities of our more im- 
partial and reasonable nature. This presupposes only two things, 
—the empirical unity of the self, in the sense that we are as a 
matter of fact in some measure constituted in a way to make pos- 
sible an organization or harmony of the springs of desire, so that 
a successful life consists in integrating the ends of conduct instead 
of leaving them a mass of conflicting impulses; and, secondly, 
the power which we have of anticipating this harmony in the 
ideal realm, by thinking the scattered ends of life together, and 
through an anticipatory judgment of what is likely to be their 
final and permanent appeal, getting a tool for coercing the tyranny 
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of their temporary and merely organic insistence. I desire 
some pleasure of sense; and if I could keep my mind solely on 
the one desire and its attendant pleasure, I should unhesitatingly 
pronounce it good. But this is just what the mind refuses to do. 
Its very nature is to spread; it can no more be confined to the 
simple field of present intensified desire, except as the desire is 
so abnormally strong as temporarily to inhibit the exercise of 
reason, than water will confine itself to circumscribed limits on a 
level surface. Straightway, to modify the desire, other considera- 
tions press upon us. Circumstances occur to the mind, desirable 
or otherwise, to reinforce or check the impulse; this is the 
realm of prudence or expediency, the realm of the purely logical 
‘ought.’ And also certain immediate feelings are called up which 
the circumstances are fitted to excite, partly in connection with 
conceived consequences, in part even more promptly and in- 
stinctively; and so far as these serve to check the impulse, by 
casting doubt not on its feasibility, but upon its desirability, we 
have entered the realm of ethical quality, and the moral ‘ought.’ 

Before proceeding, let me restate the situation in its larger 
aspects. The one fundamental fact, to begin with, is the fact of 
life itself, as a complex of active processes growing out of native 
disposition or inborn impulse. Certain conditions attending 
this self expression—conditions which there are reasons for 
describing roughly in terms of a freely moving and successful 
carrying out of impulse, or of an ‘enhancement of life ’—give rise 
to the new fact of pleasurable feeling tone. And at the descrip- 
tive level of animal behavior we perhaps could stop here. 
Behavior, however, is not all we mean by human life. We do 
not simply act upon ends; we present ends consciously to our 
minds, choose and reject among them, look into the future, and 
try to gain some large and comprehensive guidance. And we are 
able to do this intelligently and to good purpose, because we have 
a sign or indication that we are heading the right way in the 
fact which psychology calls pleasure or the sense of satisfaction. 
If the selection of our ends is no longer to be trusted to an auto- 
matic mechanism, and they are to be put under the control of 
intelligence instead, there must be some way in which intelligence 
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shall recognize its own. The ordinary working of the intellect, 
in the way of perceiving facts, events, relationships, and drawing 
proper inferences from them, is not enough here. If the end 
which the organism sets, and which constitutes living, were a 
simple and unambiguous one—the preservation of life, we will 
say, at all hazards, against the chances and accidents of the 
environment,— intellect indeed would not need to go beyond its 
familiar utilitarian and scientific exercise. All that would be 
called for would be a careful and impartial survey of the situation 
in order to discover the means appropriate to an end previously 
settled and defined. But as a matter of fact the case is other- 
wise. The end is not a single and preéstablished one, to which 
we are pushed from behind by unconscious forces. Our most 
difficult task is to decide what in any comprehensive way the 
end of life really is, and to settle accounts between a host of 
competing claimants. And for this task we need an intellectual 
tool different from the purely scientific intellect which deals with 
qualities and connections of things all on the same level of exis- 
tence. We have to have a means of estimating the ends them- 
selves. And such a tool we have in the perception of values. 
A value, I have held, is definable as anything that excites in us, 
in reflection, the feeling of pleasure. And nothing has this 
power except as it is productive in itself of pleasure; the only 
reason we can give to account for its attractiveness to the mind 
—its value nature—is that it stands in such a relation to our 
active nature that pleasure is its natural accompaniment. 

But it does not follow that pleasure ought to be called our 
only motive. On the contrary, ‘motive’ has no clear meaning 
except as it stands for that which, held before the mind, attracts 
us in the form of desire, and by so doing leads to action; and many 
things beside pleasure fit this definition. They all may have 
pleasure capacity connected with them. But because a thing 
will not work without a certain quality, it does not need to be 
the quality alone that does the work. Coal does not warm us 
except as it is hot; but it is much more natural to say that we 
heat our houses by means of coal than by means of hotness. 
After all the question is not one of theory, but of fact; and the 
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fact is, beyond any manner of doubt, that the thought of many 
other things induces us to act besides the thought of future 
pleasure. Indeed, the more we try to whittle down the motive 
to the bare feeling of pleasantness, and to exclude the concrete 
circumstances in connection with which the pleasure occurs, the 
less attractive is the idea certain to become. I see, for éxample, 
a picture that I want to buy. Clearly it is the thought of the 
actual picture, with all its concrete beauty, that loosens my purse 
strings, not a mere anticipation of my pleased state of mind when 
it shall hang upon my walls; for unless I held the picture vividly 
before me I should anticipate no pleasure. So again the more 
we separate pleasures from the actual occasions of their appear- 
ance, the more desperate becomes the task of estimating and 
comparing them. All pleasures in the abstract look alike; we 
can tell whether we prefer one thing to another only as we bring 
before the mind as fully as possible the entire situation out of 
which the pleasure rises. 

Now in the light of this, let me return to some of the objections 
that may be raised to making pleasure a constitutive fact in 
ethics. The theory I am adopting is not hedonism in the his- 
torical sense, for it does not say that we aim only at pleasure. 
There is no need of my meaning this, since ‘good’ I take to be 
the content of a secondary and reflective judgment on an act 
which already possesses a character of its own. This leaves it 
to be settled entirely without prejudice at what we do actually 
aim; it only says that no aim will be called reflectively a good 
aim unless it tends to result in pleasure. Neither, in the second 
place, do I mean to say that every pleasure, or object of desire, 
is judged good; evidently this again is not the case. Since good 
involves not simply the satisfaction of desire, but also that this 
be approved, it is not at all impossible, even though satisfaction 
per se be always good, that there may be special reasons to lead 
me, when I come to think about some satisfaction in particular, 
to disapprove it. All that I do claim—and I can appeal to noth- 
ing except its immediate self-evidence—is this, that it is impos- 
sible to find any relevancy to the term good if we try to apply 
it to something which turns out to have no capacity for giving 
rise to the feeling of satisfaction in experience. 
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And in this one is not, so far as I can see, committed to unde- 
sirable ethical consequences. To return to the second point, 
it has been a common claim of critics that the moment you con- 
nect pleasantness in the abstract with goodness, you are compelled 
to admit that anything that carries the hallmark of pleasure, 
under any circumstances, is bound under all circumstances to be 
accepted as good. Now there are two different propositions 
distinguishable here, one of which I accept, and consider suffi- 
ciently harmless, while the second I entirely deny. The first 
is that pleasure as such is connected in the abstract with the 
quality of goodness. The second—and this is what the critic 
apparently has in mind—is that abstract pleasure is identified 
with what concretely we call the good. But when I claim that 
pleasure by itself is essentially a good, I am claiming neither that 
pleasaniness by itself is a good, nor that every concrete pleasure 
is good. Pleasantness is not a good by itself, because pleasant- 
ness cannot exist by itself; a good is concrete, and pleasantness 
merely an abstract quality. When therefore I say that pleasure 
as such is always good, I mean either (1) that pleasantness is 
the quality necessary to make anything good, or (2) that any 
concrete pleasurable experience whatsoever is regarded as a good 
so long as we look at it by itself, and other considerations do not 
enter in to modify our judgment. But this last possibility is 
always open; and it prevents us from accepting the second propo- 
sition. Anything that gives pleasure is an intrinsic good, since 
so far, in abstraction from other and complicating circumstances, 
it is felt as satisfying in itself. But this does not mean that all 
pleasures alike are going to be accepted by me as what J intend 
by the good. For to get the good, in its practical meaning, we 
need to introduce a further condition—the individual constitu- 
tion and outlook, namely, which makes for me certain pleasures, 
and certain pleasures only, really pleasurable in the concrete. 
And this involves that in a given situation some pleasures are 
going to be rejected from what, just then at least, is called the 
good. And any kind of pleasure may, on occasion, be so rejected 
—the ‘higher’ as well as the ‘lower’; the pleasures of art, or of 
family affection, are sometimes, judged concretely, quite as 
truly bad, or wrong, as pleasures of sense. 
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But now there is a further point to be made in connection 
with the critical objection to pleasure. As the theory in question 
does not imply that every pleasure in the abstract must neces- 
sarily be a part of the concrete good for me, so neither does it 
imply that my good is measured by the greatest quantity or 
intensity of even my own pleasures. In other words we have 
to postulate—because we find it is so—a being who is enough of 
a unity to be capable of pleasure ‘on the whole’; and what 
pleasure on the whole means has to be settled by the evidence. 
Now it is conceivable that it might have been found in the choice 
of the most intense pleasures, or the greatest sum of pleasures; 
but the fact seems to be that normally it is not so found. There 
is a meaning, difficult to define, but open to introspective evi- 
dence, in such words as ‘total satisfaction,’ or ‘contentment,’— 
something which we feel involves the harmonious reaction of 
our natures, in a way that distinguishes it from the sum of indi- 
vidual pleasures we may enjoy. For a sum of pleasures cannot 
exist at any single moment, whereas satisfaction is itself an 
individual and unitary state of feeling, easily identified when 
actually it comes into being. ‘Satisfaction’ is a feeling state 
of enjoyment; but I can enjoy without in the least feeling satis- 
fied. I can experience even a strong disgust at my pleasure at 
the very moment it is pleasant tome. Far from being a mere 
sum, contentment has apparently not a quantitative nature at 
all. I can say that the pleasure my dinner gives me is greater 
or less; the pleasure of eating is always there, but there is more 
of it at one time than another. But when I say that I am 
more or less satisfied, the meaning seems to be a different one. 
There is no maximum which is identified with the pleasure of 
taste; but to be ‘content’ is a perfectly definite state of con- 
sciousness, which I either have or I donot. When I say, there- 
fore, that I am more or less content, what I mean is that I am 
nearer to contentment, or further from it, as the case may be. 

Accordingly when I come to deliberate and choose a line of 
action, what goes on in me, if I can trust my own introspection, 
is something like this: I project myself in imagination first in 
one alternative situation and then the other, try to live out the 
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thing, get the feel of it, soak up the resultant satisfactoriness as a 
whole by anticipation. Incidentally this may involve setting 
off pleasure against pleasure, or pleasure against pain. If there 
are two pleasures of a known or standard value belonging to the 
rival situations which I feel to be approximately equal in in- 
tensity, I pair them off, and exclude them from the reckoning. 
But this is a definitely preliminary operation, and is recognized 
not as solving my problem, but as necessary in order to simplify 
it and make it manageable. The final decision is of a much less 
mechanical nature, and consists just in the attempt to realize 
the immediate inwardness of the situation as a whole. And 
how pleasurable a thing will turn out to be is at the start en- 
tirely unsettled; only in the light of the whole does the relative 
worth of many of the elements first become determinate. The 
essential business of the ethical or rational life is, then, to com- 
pare ends or courses of conduct as wholes. This does not exclude 
the special desires and their pleasurableness; there can be no 
whole without parts, and the desires are the parts. But in 
coming into relation to a larger situation the desires lose their 
sharply separate character. The pleasure of a good dinner be- 
comes noticeably less alluring if I have to eat it with the thought 
in my head that I am to make a speech afterwards. The appeal 
pleasures make is modified, then, by an appraisal of the way they 
look to an intelligent and sensible being who sees around them, 
and notes their less immediate characteristics, their relationships 
and consequences. And whereas in comparing single desires or 
pleasures it is by their relative intensity that we decide which it 
is we want, intensity is a quality which does not belong to 
totalities; rather, here, it is the new quality of ‘satisfactoriness’ 
—a quality involving a reference not to desires singly, but in 
their relationships and contexts—which decides between com- 
peting goals. An intense life is simply a life characterized by a 
rush and vividness of interests, and may or may not be ‘satis- 
fying.’ 

And as for quantity of pleasure in any sense which distin- 
guishes it from intensity, this is left a very minor place indeed in 
our judgments. As between two different pleasures, ‘more’ has 
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always the meaning ‘more intense.” We can ‘add’ pleasures 
only in the unimportant sense that a and J), granting them 
both to be attainable pleasures, are quantitatively greater 
than either would be alone (which would seem to follow so 
long as two is greater than one). But this enables us to com- 
pare pleasures with anything like quantitative precision only 
in the case of groups composed of identical units. Thus I see 
no definite meaning to the claim that I get double the amount of 
pleasure out of a game of tennis that I do out of a good dinner; 
but I might get more pleasure out of both than out of either 
singly, and I might get twice as much pleasure out of two games 
of tennis as out of one. Within narrow limits we can therefore 
apply the quantitative test. Other things being equal, I shall 
get a determinately less amount of enjoyment from a day’s 
vacation than a week’s. But this is purely incidental in cases of 
real difficulty, where the choice is certain to be between ends of 
different kinds, and in any case its utility is precarious; if I am 
likely to get bored before the week is over, I need to fall back on 
something different from quantitative addition. In practice, 
the only important sense that a sum of pleasures carries is this, 
that I want my life to be a continuous series of satisfied moments 
lasting as long as possible. But this is a purely formal demand; 
and on what constitutes satisfaction at any given moment there 
is thrown almost no light at all. 

There is, then, a kind of life which, in view of the sort of person 
I am, the nature and relative strength of my interests and capa- 
cities, my disposition to like or dislike things, the clearness and 
sensitiveness of my intellectual judgments, will actually come 
nearest to making me a satisfied man. Contentment is of course 
not intended here to suggest passivity, or the sort of acquiescence 
in present attainment which implies a refusal to exercise intelli- 
gent self-criticism. I may, supposedly I ought to, feel discon- 
tented with myself unless I am somehow actively getting ahead 
all the time. Nor does satisfaction mean for a human being full 
attainment, that leaves nothing more to strive for. It means, 
rather, as opposed to both of these extremes, a satisfying sense 
of progress. It is not inconsistent with a measure of pain and 
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sorrow, and the exclusion of many human delights. To have the 
least chance of success, it must be weighted with a sober sense of 
reality, and an acceptance of the actual conditions of human 
living. To demand more than life can possibly give is to cut 
off all chance of satisfaction at the outset; we must be ready, if 
we are not to be always open to the inroads of discontent, to see 
and acquiesce in inevitable limitations, to make the best of 
necessarily imperfect attainment, to give up without whining 
what does not lend itself to our more dominant and insistent 
interests, to prefer defeat to success that degrades us in our own 
eyes. What pleasures will form a part of the satisfied life de- 
pends on various things,—in particular on the real possibility of 
their attainment, or of their attainment without sacrificing more 
important objects, and on the relative strength of the impulses 
which render pleasures pleasurable. There is no real paradox in 
the statement that satisfaction is only open to the man who 
stands prepared to give up pleasure. It only means, again, 
that satisfaction as a human goal is no abstract ideal of limitless 
good; it presupposes a determinate human nature set to work out 
its destiny in determinate surroundings. That at which we aim 
is not an unimaginable state of the intensest possible pleasure 
unaccompanied by pain, but the sense that I am making the 
most of life that it is possible for me to make, with my particular 
interests and limitations, and in consideration of the means at 
my disposal; if one is not willing to accept these qualifications, 
while one may dream of happiness, one is not yet prepared to set 
to work intelligently to secure it. And it is a simple fact of ex- 
perience that along this line there is open the possibility of a 
feeling of content and satisfied acquiescence, not essentially 
marred by the presence of what, considered solely by themselves, 
I should regard as evils. For if life is not just what we should 
prefer if it were given us to choose its conditions freely, it has 
compensations of its own. The satisfaction that comes from 
measuring oneself against hostile forces, and taking the chances 
that ensue, is itself one ingredient of happiness; and for a being 
constituted as man is, the very recognition of an unpleasant 
reality, the acceptance of the fact that this is so, helps a little to 
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take away the sting of its unpleasantness. No man whose eyes 
are open would want to escape unhappiness if he knew it meant 
deceiving himself and living in a fool’s paradise; so long as the 
dark background of existence is a reality, and the good life 
remains in point of fact precarious, his sense for realities will not 
leave him content while ignoring this, and endeavoring to keep 
himself untouched by anything that is harsh and painful. 

Meanwhile I note a final point which needs to be made more 
explicit. Even ‘contentment’ is not yet ‘goodness’; it is pro- 
nounced good by a reflective judgment. But in the last analysis 
the pleasure that constitutes ‘approval’ in its complete and truly 
moral sense, is the pleasure attending the anticipatory realization 
in imagination of this same contentment or satisfaction that sets 
its seal upon our practical experiments in living. And it gets 
its authority, once more, by reason of the nature of reflection. 
Any act is limited with respect to the number of impulses to 
which it gives exercise; at any moment of conduct a large part 
of our nature is quiescent. But as reflection asserts its sway, 
the character of our particular practical satisfactions is itself 
modified. In spite of the fact that in practice only a fraction 
of our possibilities are, at the moment, actively engaged, in a 
secondary way these latent powers still exert an influence. More 
and more we aim not at temporary satisfaction merely, but at 
what is going to prove permanently satisfying as we look back 
on it in memory, and place it in the larger setting of our lives. 
And in this way, prior to action also, the claims of our many- 
sidedness, the claims of the long run, succeed in making them- 
selves felt through that survey of the whole stretch of experience 
which results in the critical and rational feeling of approval, by 
which more transient experiences even of ‘contentment’ are 
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THE NOTION OF A DETERMINISTIC SYSTEM. 


I. Introduction—The probiem of Determinism, which has 
proved of such perennial interest in the past, has recently been 
raised anew by certain passages in an essay published by a well- 
known English philosopher. In this article, I wish to consider 
in some detail the view there set forth, and to show how it appears 
to me to fail in its application to this universe of ours. 

Before coming to the main argument, a brief reference is 
necessary to the opinion sometimes held' that the future is in 
any case determined in the sense that ‘it will be what it will be.’ 
It may be pointed out that all such assertions reduce to the 
statement that all Being is determinate, 7. e., Pure Being is 
identical with nothing. It is therefore important to distinguish 
between the terms ‘determined’ and ‘ determinate.’ To say that 
the future, when it comes, will be determinate is very different 
from saying that it is in fact determined now. The former 
proposition by no means implies the latter. It is impossible to 
pass logically from the one to the other. 

Ruling out such a type of determinism (if it can be so called), 
we may now proceed to consider the statement of the case for 
determinism mentioned at the beginning of this introduction, 
which puts the whole matter very clearly, and which urges very 
forcibly the arguments in favor of a deterministic view of the 


universe. 


Il. The Case for Determinism.—The account just referred to 
of a deterministic system is due to Mr. Bertrand Russell.? Mr. 


‘It is, in fact, mentioned in the passages we are about to consider. 

? In all that follows, the reference is to an essay on “The Notion of Cause,”’ by 
B. Russell, which originally appeared in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
for 1912-13. It was then published in Scientia, Vol. 1913, N. XXIX-3. Re- 
cently it has appeared in a volume entitled Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays. 
—The references are to pp. 199 ff. of the latter, or to pp. 331 ff. of the number 
of Scientia mentioned. It should be said at once that Mr. Russell does not 
himself come to a definite conclusion here as to whether the universe is deter- 
ministic or not, though he inclines to the former view. 
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Russell's definition is as follows: ‘‘A system is said to be ‘deter- 
ministic’ when, given certain data, ¢;, é2, . . ., €n, at times 
ti, to, . . . , ty respectively, concerning this system, if E,; is the 
state of the system at any time /, there is a functional relation of 
the form 
E. = f(és, ti, €2, te . » ~ » Ens bn, #)- 

“The system will be deterministic throughout a given period 
if ¢, in the above formula, may be any time within that period, 
though outside that period the formula may be no longer true.” 
In this definition, all unnecessary lumber, such as the notion of 
causation, is cleared away. As Mr. Russell points out, the com- 
mon view is that inference of the future from the past is made 
possible by the principle of causality. But the explicit intro- 
duction of that principle, bringing, as it does, in its train all sorts 
of problems as to the exact nature of causality, is superfluous. 
Granted our functional relation, obtained by empirical observa- 
tion, any further postulate as to the inner working of the system 
is irrelevant in deciding whether the system is deterministic or 
not. The very fact of the existence of the functional relation is 
sufficient to establish the determinism of the system. Mr 
Russell calls the data e, @:, ..., é, “determinants” of the 
system, remarking that it is evident that a system having one 
set of determinants will in general have many. In view of the 
fact that his account of a deterministic system is perfectly clear 
and unambiguous, and comprises all that is generally contained 
in the notion of such a system, we shall take it as a basis for criti- 
cism and discussion. 

The fact that the future will be what it will be is regarded by 
Mr. Russell as being of considerable importance. For reasons 
already given we do not take this view. It is true, as Mr. 
Russell says, that we cannot make the future other than it will 
be, but this is very different from saying that the future is in fact 
determined now. For evidently what the future will be is in 
part determined by our actions, and we cannot decide as to 
whether the future is determined now, unless we know whether 
our actions between the present and any given future date form 
part of a deterministic system or not. It is true that those actions 
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themselves will be what they will be, but here again the reference 
is to the future. To say that any future event whatever is 
determined now by the fact that when it comes it will be deter- 
minate, is simply equivalent to saying that everything is some- 
thing, a true enough statement, but hardly to be urged as an 
argument in favor of however lax a determinism. Mr. Russell 
does not insist on the point, recognizing that it is not what 
people usually mean by ‘determinism,’ but confines his atten- 
tion for the most part to a deterministic system as defined in 
the quotation given above. 

Two important illustrations are given by Mr. Russell as bring- 
ing out clearly the conception of a deterministic system. Both 
refer to the possible nature of the universe. In the first the 
hypothesis of psycho-physical parallelism is introduced—that is, 
it is assumed that to a given state of brain a given state of mind 
always corresponds. The highly probable assumption is also 
made that to a given state of a certain brain a given state of the 
whole material universe corresponds, since the recurrence of 
exactly the same brain-state is extremely unlikely. Hence, if 
n states of the material universe are determinants of the material 
universe, they would also be determinants of the whole universe, 
mental and material, as would also the corresponding n states of 
a given man’s mind. 

Evidently, if the above holds, the universe, including man, 
forms a deterministic system, and conversely, if the universe is 
determined it must be in some way which is closely represented 
by the above. Moreover, it should be noted that psycho- 
physical parallelism is not an assumption essential to the latter. 
For psycho-physical parallelism is rather a methodological 
principle than a hypothesis, and the fact of correspondence which 
it asserts would exist equally if there were any form of interaction 
between mind and brain. It is true, as Mr. Russell remarks, 
that the correspondence between mind and brain may not be 
one—one, but many—one, or one—many; but in that case the 
universe would still be deterministic (though its determinants 
might be more complex) provided the scope of the correspondence 
on the multiple side was determined. 
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The second illustration relates to the dispute between the 
teleological and the mechanistic views of the world. A ‘mechani- 
cal’ system is reasonably defined as one having a set of deter- 
minants which are purely material, such as the positions of 
certain pieces of matter at certain times. But if some account 
of the universe such as that, for example, given in the first illus- 
tration were true, all mental facts, including purposes and desires, 
as well as the universe of matter, would be determined by such a 
set of material determinants. Hence purposes, whether realized 
or not, could exist in a mechanical system, so that the latter 
might also in that case be fairly designated ‘teleological.’ Thus 
if the view taken is correct, the terms ‘teleological’ and ‘mech- 
anical’ are not incompatible. There might be a mechanical sys- 
tem which was also teleological and vice versa. 

Clearly these two illustrations are particularly valuable, for 
the first shows us under what form we must conceive the uni- 
verse if it is actually determined as a whole, while the second 
indicates one important consequence which would necessarily 
follow in a universe of that nature. 

Evidently if we form part of such a world, we cannot be con- 
tent to regard ourselves as ‘free’ in any satisfactory sense; for 
given (say) the positions of certain pieces of matter at certain 
times, all our actions would be theoretically calculable, past, 
present, and future. Even now our destiny would be irrevocably 
fixed by the laws of mathematics. Could a sterner necessity, 
a more unbending taskmaster, be imagined? 

Determinism possesses as its chief advocate the success of 
physical science. Nobody pretends that our knowledge of the 
material universe is all-inclusive. But science has dealt so 
remarkably with the limited portions in space and time at our 
disposal, by weeding out, in any given case, the superfluous 
(because negligibly effectual) accompaniments so as to temper 
the problem to our intellectual capacity, that we feel little 

difficulty in thought in extending the process, by analogy, to 
the performances of a Laplacian calculator who, given certain 
data, would derive the knowledge of all things. For a mind 
thus capable of grasping the infinite complexity of the deter- 
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minants involved, the universe would be an open book. The 
success of science seems to render it highly probable that the 
material universe is completely determined by a limited (though 
perhaps infinite) number of material data, and hence, granted 
the existence of the psycho-physical correspondence, that the 
mental universe is also completely determined by those data. 
If we are not to pass unchallenged a view of such far-reaching 
significance, it will be necessary to analyze fully the grounds on 
which it is based. Only thus can we arrive at a true estimate of 


the credibility to be attached to it. 


III. Analysis of Determinism.—The first step in the analysis 
of determinism in the sense which has been defined, consists in 
the examination of the functiona! relation 

E, = f(es, t1, €2, be, « +» + » Cn» bny b), 

upon the probable existence of which the case for determinism 
rests. If the state of a system at any particular time is given by 
such a relation, what exactly is it that thereby determines the 
system? The determinants ¢@,, é:,..., @, With the corre- 
sponding times are not sufficient. From them alone we can derive 
no information about the system. Given the function, they 
fix its value for particular values of the variable; that is, they 
may be considered as necessary and sufficient determinants of 
the values of the function in particular cases. But for the system 
to be determined, not only must the data e, ti, . . . , én, tn, be 
given, but also the relations between them, that is, the way in 
which they enter into the function f. In other words, the form 
of that function must be given, and it is therefore a determinant 
of the system equally with the data e,, ¢2, etc. Summing up 
then, we must regard ¢;, €2, . . . , én, together with the form of 
the function connecting them with one another and with the 
variable ¢, as the determinants of the system. 

Let us now consider the course we should have to pursue, had 
we the intellectual grasp of the Laplacian calculator, in order to 
discover from observation whether the universe is a deterministic 
system or not, 7. e., whether there exists for it a functional rela- 
tion such as E, = f. At least one possible type of the necessary 
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determinants ¢;, @2, . . . , @n, would probably be discoverable 
from empirical inspection alone, as is generally found to be the 
case in scientific observation. But the verification of this 
possibility and the number of determinants thus required, to- 
gether with the form of the function into which they enter as 
constituents and which is the remaining determinant, would 
only be certainly demonstrated in that final synthesis whereby 
the functional relation is constructed in its completeness. 

In the first place, we must not assume that the course of the 
material world is entirely independent of mind. Prima facie 
it is not so, and should the appearance be misleading, that fact 
could only be demonstrated in the course of our calculation. 
Consequently our first step, after a course of exhaustive experi- 
ment and observation on mind and matter and the interaction 
(real or apparent) between them, would be to collect all the 
results of that empirical procedure under a number of general 
laws. This number should be the minimum possible in accor- 
dance with the results so far obtained. 

The next step would be the inspection of these general laws 
with a view to reducing their number. If our process had been 
carried on in a manner more or less analogous to the evolution 
of science, the laws would have been obtained as the result of 
many relatively independent lines of enquiry. A hypothesis 
fitting all the facts must now be sought by means of which the 
phenomena can be brought under a common heading, and the 
laws to which they conform synthesized if possible into one all- 
embracing formula. This is the ideal to which all science turns 
its endeavor in dealing with the material world. Examples of 
it on a comparatively small scale are common enough. For 
instance, the kinetic theory of matter enables us to reduce many 
of the facts observed in the study of Heat and Light to mere 
manifestations of an underlying process which is purely mechan- 
ical. The science of Heat proceeded originally as an enquiry 
quite independent of the science of mechanics, yet in the end 
it has been reduced to a common basis with the latter. The 
theoretical investigation we are considering would, of course, be 
far more complicated, for in it we are dealing not only with all 
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material phenomena, but with all mental facts as well. But in 
any case one important point is evident, namely, that a necessary 
condition of the possibility of reducing the laws we have obtained 
to a single formula, is that those laws should be capable of precise 
statement, i. e., of being put into exact quantitative form. If 
this condition is fulfilled, and if we can relate all the quantities 
to which the different laws refer, the way is clear for the construc- 
tion, by numerical calculation, of that single functional relation 
which shall determine the whole universe. 

In the course of our calculation it might appear that we should 
be led to a functional relation capable of statement in different 
ways according to our choice of the determinants ¢;, é2, . .. , 
e,. At this stage of the calculation we should have a number of 
data at our disposal all of which would not be found to be neces- 
sary in achieving the final result. Our decision as to which set 
of independent data to select would then depend on the particular 
form we wished our function to take in virtue of the nature of its 
determinants. Possibly we might be able to make the latter 
all material, or all mental, or partly material and partly mental. 
If, however, it turned out that by appropriate manipulation we 
could eliminate all the mental determinants and yet arrive at a 
single functional relation, the universe would be a deterministic 
system whose history, including the history of every living being 
in it, would be fixed by a set of purely material determinants, 
Given some such data as the positions of certain pieces of matter 
at certain times, we could predict with absolute certainty the 
future behavior of any man. Discredited astrologers may per- 
haps draw some comfort from this consideration. 

It follows from the foregoing that if a system is to be determ- 
inistic in the sense we have been considering, it must be one of 
which quantitative notions are significant, that is, one whose 
state at any time is capable of being described in terms of quan- 
tities which are theoretically measurable. For example, qualities, 
as such, cannot enter as constituents into the functional relation 
which gives the state of the system, seeing that qualities cannot 
be exactly specified but only indicated—to be comprehended 
they must be experienced. Yet it may be possible to indicate 
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the qualities by quantitative concepts, just as, for instance, we 
correlate ‘red’ with a certain wave-length or range of wave- 
lengths. If this is so, the quantity may enter into the functional 
relation, thus ‘representing,’ as it were, the quality, and results 
deduced from the relation will be valid and capable of being 
re-interpreted, where necessary, in terms of qualities. If, 
however, it is impossible to make precise quantitative notions 
in any way significant of the system, the latter cannot be deter- 
ministic. 

Another possibility suggests itself. There might be a system 
the state of which at any time is capable of description in terms 
of measurable quantities, and yet for which no functional relation 
exists. Mr. Russell makes the following statement in this con- 
nection:—“If formule of any degree of complexity, however 
great, are admitted, it would seem that any system, whose state 
at a given moment is a function of certain measurable quantities, 
must be a deterministic system. Let us consider in illustration 
a single material particle, whose codrdinates at time ¢ are x,, 
¥, 2 Then, however the particle moves, there must be, theo- 
retically, functions f;, f2, fs, such that 


Xe = fild), ve = fold), 21 = fa(d).” 


But let us take another example. Consider two material 
particles attracting one another with a force which is some func- 
tion of the distance between them. Now suppose this function 
itself varies, also that the law of its variation varies, and so on. 
If at any stage of this regress (which may be infinite) the law of 
variation were known, we could construct our functional relation. 
This, apparently, is what Mr. Russell means when he makes the 
proviso that formulae of any degree of complexity, however 
great, should be admitted. But it is conceivable that we should 
never (even after infinite regress) come to a Jaw of variation. 
The variation might conceivably be purely haphazard, or at 
least contain a haphazard element which renders any precise 
statement of a law impossible. Whether such a system could 
exist is not the question. At any rate we can imagine it to exist. 
Its state at any time could be exactly described in terms of 
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measurable quantities, such as the codrdinates of the particles 
and their velocities and accelerations; but no functional relation 
could be constructed giving its state at any time. Such a system 
would be called ‘non-deterministic’ or, to use Mr. Russell’s 
word, ‘“‘capricious.”’ If, however, it is not even possible to 
describe the state of the system in quantitative terms, because 
quantitative notions are not significant of it, then the words 
‘deterministic’ and ‘non-deterministic’ are not significant of it 
either. 

Let us now consider what must be the essential characteristics 
of a system of which quantitative notions are significant, and 
to which in consequence numerical calculation may be applied— 
calculation which will be successful, at least within limits, unless 
the system is wholly “capricious.” 

Quantity is expressed by means of number. Number is a 
property of classes. A given number is the common property 
possessed by all classes having that number of members. Nowa 
class is a collection of objects (using the last term in its widest 
sense), and the latter may be considered as units. Replacing, 
permissibly for formal purposes, the common property defining 
members of a class by that class as a whole, we have as the defini- 
tion of the number 2, the class of all classes of m units.' This 
definition in its first intention applies only to positive integers, 
but the concept can be extended without great difficulty to 
negative, fractional, and irrational numbers. 

The quantities which spring naturally to mind at once are 
those termed ‘extensive’ quantities, 7. e., those having a nature 
such that a given quantity may be regarded as the sum of smaller 
quantities of the same kind, which we may term ‘parts’ of the 
given quantity. It.is common to divide such quantities into 
two types, viz., those associated with a finite number of discrete 
objects, and those which cannot ultimately be regarded as made 
up of a finite number of parts. The former are used in state- 
ments such, for example, as that referring to the number of legs 
of a certain species of insect, or, to give another instance, in 

‘See e. g. Dr. Whitehead and B. Russell's Principia Mathematica, Vol. I, 
Part II. 
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dealing with phenomena depending on the number of molecules 
in a given volume of a gas. In such cases, any one of the dis- 
crete parts forms a natural unit of measurement. To the latter 
type belong such quantities as distances, which cannot be con- 
sidered to be composed ultimately of a finite number of parts. 
For our purposes, however, it is not the difference between the 
two types which is important, but the characteristic which they 
have in common, namely, that any given finite quantity! may be 
regarded as the sum of a finite number of smaller finite parts, 
these parts being themselves quantities of the same nature as 
the given quantity. 

In addition to quantities of extensive magnitude, science also 
has to deal with those having ‘intensive’ magnitude, such as 
density and temperature. We cannot regard a density as the 
sum of other densities without great ambiguity. But it is im- 
portant to notice that, in any case, the measurement of such 
quantities is only effected by correlating them with quantities 
possessing extensive magnitude. Thus, if the notions of quantity 
and calculation are to be significant at all, we must ultimately 
deal in every case with extensive quantity, 7. e., with things which 
may be considered as made up of parts similar in nature to them- 
selves. 

Intensive quantities are similar in one respect to certain 
qualities, such as those of color, seeing that they may be specified 
by correlation with extensive quantities. In fact, strictly speak- 
ing, the term ‘quantity’ might well be restricted to the latter. 
For if there were any actual entities corresponding to things 
such as temperature and density, having what we call ‘intensive’ 
magnitude, they would be really more akin to abstract qualities 
or states. Probably the only reason we call them ‘quantities’ 
at all is by an illegitimate transference of idea, because we can 
correlate them with true quantities. The last point is made 
clear by the consideration of objects of a certain kind which are 
supposed to be intensively quantitative, namely, sense-data. 
For example, people commonly regard a bright yellow light as 


1In the case of quantities of the first type, the given quantity must evidently 
comprise at least two of the discreta. 
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having in some way a greater magnitude than a dim yellow light. 
But the difference is purely qualitative. Certainly both lights 
are yellow, but the difference between bright and dim is quali:a- 
tive; just as red and yellow are both colors, but the difference 
between them is entirely qualitative. That the differences of 
sense-data in respect of intensity are purely qualitative is shown 
by the fact that there could be no objective standard of measure- 
ment for them. To assign the number Io (say) to a sense-datum 
of a certain intensity, would be arbitrary and meaningless. 
Fechner made an ingenious attempt to construct a system based 
on a “least perceptible difference’ of intensity. Not only, 
however, would this difference vary with different people and 
probably also with the same person for different total situations, 
but it is itself qualitative. It is meaningless to talk of a difference 
in intensity of sense-data as being so many times the least per- 
ceptible difference. All such attempts reduce ultimately to 
correlation with true (7. e., extensive) quantities, viz., the physical 
stimuli concerned. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
all physical concepts, whether those such as mass and energy, or 
those such as density and temperature, are really constructions 
of sense-data. Hence the possibility of applying quantitative 
notions to what is perceived, will depend finally on whether the 
object of experience may be regarded as made up of parts (sense- 
data) standing in certain relations, or not. To this we shall 
return shortly. 

Quantity, then, is expressed by a number of units, one im- 
portant condition being that while dealing with a fixed type of 
quantity the units must be homogeneous. From the above it is 
evident that quantity is actually significant only of things which 
can be considered to be made up of parts, these parts constituting 
the units. Evidently the number expressing a fixed quantity 
will depend on the scale chosen; that is, on the part selected as 
the unit of measurement. 

The foregoing is made clear by considering its application to 
the world of physics. Evidently the latter is deterministic, 
if the fundamental postulates of physics be granted. In any case, 
quantitative notions are significant of it. Let us endeavor to 
work back to the ultimate reason for this. 
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The unitary entities constituting the universe as conceived by 
physical science are points, instants, and particles. Such en- 
tities as these are capable of being exhibited as logical construc- 
tions of the immediate data of sense;' they are not inferences 
from the latter. The physical conceptions which are psycho- 
logically primitive are those of force, duration, and distance. 
The notion of mass is derivative. In ordering our ideas, however, 
it is common to make a re-arrangement by taking the concepts of 
mass, time (7. e., lapse of time), and length as logically prior, 
and making that of force derivative. On these fundamental 
conceptions the science of Mechanics is based, and all Physics is 
based on Mechanics. It is true that as physics has developed 
it has been found necessary to introduce two more fundamental 
quantities, namely, (as the most convenient choice) temperature, 
and either magnetic permeability or specific inductive capacity. 
The dimensions of the two latter in terms of mass, length, and 
time are not known, but the dimensions of their product are 
known. They are those of the inverse square of a velocity. 
Hence it is not improbable that the dimensions of the separate 
quantities may ultimately be discovered. In any case, however, 
no difficulty arises in practical calculation, for the two quantities 
mentioned enter into our equations merely as numerics, namely, 
as the ratios of their values for any substance to their values for 
air. Hence the question of their expressibility in terms of mass, 
length, and time does not arise. Temperature, permeability, 
and inductivity are intensive. Hence it has been proposed to 
replace them by entropy and electric charge, both of which have 
extensive magnitude. 

Resuming our discussion, it should be observed that in measure- 
ments of mass we are always determining mass-ratio. We select 
any convenient standard of mass and find how many such parts 
would make the mass of the body we are considering. Now 
the relations between force and mass (or inertia) are expressed 
in the fundamental postulates of mechanical science, commonly 
known as Newton’s Laws of Motion. From the second law it 
appears that the ratio of the masses of two bodies is inversely as 

! See, ¢. g., B. Russell's Our Knowledge of the External World, Lect. IV. 
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the rates of change of their velocities produced by equal forces 
acting on them, or, if the forces are impulsive, inversely as the 
sudden changes of velocity prodticed. The third law states that 
exactly equal forces (though in opposite directions) act on the 
bodies in the case of any interaction between them. In par- 
ticular, in the case of impact between the bodies there exist equal, 
opposite, impulsive forces. Hence the theoretical measurement 
of mass-ratio (which is all that can be measured), depends on 
the observation of changes in velocity. Hence measurements 
of mass reduce to measurements of time and distance. Thus 
the significance of quantitative notions in physical science de- 
pends ultimately on the fact that we are here dealing with things 
which may be considered as made up of parts, namely, times and 
distances. The parts selected will be the units of time and 
distance in terms of which we measure. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that physical calculation in 
connection with the world we perceive is rendered possible by 
the fact that the nature of the object of sense-experience is such 
that it may be considered (at least to a close approximation) 
as made up of parts standing in spatial and temporal relations. 
Hence quantitative notions are to this extent applicable to what 
we perceive in sense-experience, and consequently the terms 
‘deterministic’ and ‘non-deterministic’ are significant of what is 
thus perceived. 

It does not follow, of course, that sense-data form a determ- 
inistic system. As we have previously stated, the physical 
system is deterministic provided the fundamental postulates of 
physics are granted. But the physical system, based as it is oa 
the supposition that the object of experience is made up of parts 
standing in certain relations, is only an approximation. In 
actual sense-experience the object is a presented whole, one and 
indivisible. The object perceived by each subject is unique; 
but in reflective analysis, which is discursive, we are compelled 
by the limitations of intellect to regard all objects of experience 
as having at least one common characteristic, namely, that the 
are made up of parts (termed sense-data) standing in spatial 
and temporal relations. That this conception is a close ap- 
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proximation to actuality is shown by the fact that under suitable 
circumstances we can successfully predict, by adopting it, what 
we shall perceive at future times, provided we are attending ap- 
propriately at those times. But we are only approximating, and 
the perception by which we verify our calculation only approxi- 
mates to the predicted result in the same order as our original 
data for calculation approximate to the perceptions on which 
they are based. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the object of experience 
is qualitative. Qualities cannot be dealt with by calculation 
directly, though it may be possible to deal with them indirectly 
by correlating them with quantities. But even in this case we 
have no guarantee that the quality which one person correlates 
with a certain quantity can be considered as similar to that which 
another person correlates with the same quantity. The appear- 
ance which I call ‘red,’ for example, may be qualitatively quite 
different from that which you call ‘red.’ If such were the case, 
it would be possible at most to predict approximately one’s 
own sense-data. One could not predict in imagination those of 
other people. And there is also the further point that it seems 
probable that even for one person each perception is qualitatively 
unique. This being so, any prediction of one’s own sense-data 
would be of the roughest character. 

Evidently, then, there are strong presumptions against the 
view that sense-data form a deterministic system. The question 
will not be pressed, however, for we are not here concerned to 
come to a definite conclusion on that particular aspect of the 
problem. But we may note that the material world can only be 
regarded as a deterministic system if it be isolated from mind. 
Prima facie, however, mind interferes with the course of matter, 
and it remains to decide whether that interference is determined 
or not. This brings us to our next point, the application of 
determinism to the mind. 


IV. Determinism and the Mind.—In investigating the problem 
as to whether the notion of determinism is applicable to the mind, 
we must first of all be quite clear on the meaning of the latter 
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term. In other words, what types of facts are to be included 
under the heading ‘mental’? The most satisfactory and unam- 
biguous definition of ‘mental’ is “that which pertains to the 
subject as distinguished from the object of experience.”’ This 
limits us to feeling and the various forms of subjective activity, 
such as thinking, willing, desiring, etc. All such modes of ac- 
tivity may probably be reduced to the single activity of attention, 
the differences between them consisting in the different types of 
objects respectively attended to. There seems, however, to be 
an exception in the case of volition, which appears incapable of 
reduction to attention alone in so far as it implies motives." 

Let us approach the problem before us by referring back to 
the first example given by Mr. Russell as illustrating a determ- 
inistic system. We saw that it represented a world which the 
actual universe must resemble more or less closely if it is determ- 
inistic. In that example the probability is considered of there 
being a number of mental determinants of the world. “Given n 
states of a given man’s mind,” it might be possible to calculate 
the state of the whole universe, mental and material, at any given 
time, past, present, or future.2 Now there are two points in the 
phrase ‘‘Given n states of mind” which demand criticism. In 
the first place, what exactly is a state of mind? It is evidently 
impossible to differentiate precisely one state of mind, which 
might accordingly be “given.’’ State of mind, if it means any- 
thing, must mean the subject acting and feeling. But the sub- 
ject is one—an individual entity. We cannot significantly 
suppose a section of his activity and feeling ‘cut out,’ so to speak, 
as one state of mind. His active existence is an indivisible whole. 
We cannot even conceive of sections of it. Nor can it be objected 
that we can at least say that some actions are before others, 
thus making a time-basis on which such a conception might be 
founded, for in all cases the temporal sign attaches not to the 
activity itself, but to the changes in the object of experience of 
which the activity is the ground. We only arrive at the per- 
ception of temporal relations in the object of experience through 


! See, ¢. g., Dr. James Ward's article “ Psychology,” in the Ency. Britt. (Sec. 9). 
* See p. 49 above. 
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our activity in differentiating that object; and we cannot conceive 
of a ‘section’ of that activity by attempting to correlate it with 
a temporal section of the object, for it is the activity of the one 
individual subject in whom it is evidently meaningless to try 
and distinguish temporal relations. We might just as well (and 
just as meaninglessly) attempt to conceive a spatial section of 
activity on the ground that we attend to objects situated in 
different places. 

A second point now arises. Even if it be granted that there 
is something actually corresponding more or less vaguely to the 
notion of a state of mind, what is meant by saying that it is 
‘given’? Evidently it cannot be given as an immediate datum, 
that is, as an object of knowledge by acquaintance. For clearly 
one subject cannot be acquainted with the feeling and activity 
of another subject. Nor can he be acquainted with his own feeling 
and activity. The latter would imply that the subject (not as 
conceived, but in his actuality) was object of his own knowing, 
which is impossible. Yet we certainly have knowledge about 
activity and feeling. How does this arise? It is based on 
what may be called realization. We realize our own activity and 
feeling, for it is we who feel and are active. Such realization is 
not itself knowledge, for it implies no object, though the propo- 
sition asserting its existence is, of course, a piece of knowledge 
by description. Thus a ‘state of mind’ cannot be given as an 
immediate datum, nor can it be described with any adequacy. 

Let us even grant, however, that there is some sense in which 
a ‘state of mind’ may be supposed to be given. We must then 
enquire as to the form in which it is given. In considering the 
attempts of the Laplacian calculator to discover whether the 
universe is deterministic or not, we saw that it would be necessary 
to formulate general laws referring to matter, mind, and their 
interaction (real or apparent), based on exhaustive observation. 
From these it might be possible to construct, by calculation, a 
functional relation of the type considered, and thus to establish 
the determinism of the universe. If it were found possible in 
the course of the calculation to eliminate mental factors, the 
universe would have at least one set of purely material determi- 
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nants. As, however, we cannot avoid introducing mental factors, 
at the outset it is evident that if the calculation is to be possible 
at all, a ‘state of mind’ must be capable of being given in a 
quantitative form. Otherwise, we are debarred at the very 
beginning from attempting to construct our functional relation; 
debarred, not by practical difficulties of computation, but by the 
fact that nothing can be inferred from such a relation as to things 
of which quantitative notions are not significant, and conversely, 
that if such things exist in the universe, the attempt to construct 
a functional relation which shall be significant of the whole uni- 
verse is meaningless, for it implies calculations involving things 
to which calculation is not applicable at all. 

Moreover, if material determinants are sufficient, we ought to 
be able to predict future mental facts simply by determining the 
material state of the universe at that time. But the material 
state could only be specified quantitatively, and how would it be 
possible to correlate it with mental facts if quantitative notions 
are in no way significant of the latter? We might conceivably 
be able to predict fairly accurately the sense-data which a given 
man would perceive at that time, provided he should be attending 
appropriately. But how are we to foretell whether he will be 
attending appropriately, unless attention is susceptible of cal- 
culation, that is, is quantitative in nature? It does not help us 
in the least to assume that to a certain state of brain, a certain 
‘state of mind’ corresponds, unless we can state precisely the 
nature of the correspondence. Nor can it be urged that just as 
we correlate a sense-datum such as ‘a patch of red’ with some- 
thing quantitative such as a wave-length, so may we perhaps 
be able to correlate mental facts with something quantitative. 
For the concept of a wave-length is itself merely a construction 
of sense-data, and ultimately depends on the fact that it is 
possible, at least approximately, to apply quantitative notions 
to the object of sense-experience by regarding it as made up of 
parts standing in spatial and temporal relations. Unless some 
such approximation is also possible in the case of activity and 
feeling, it is hopeless even to attempt to correlate them with 
objects of which quantitative notions are significant. 
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The crucial test, then, lies in discovering whether quantity is 
significant of feeling and activity or not. Let us consider feeling 
first. Certainly we talk as if the vaguer quantitative notions 
might apply to it. We speak of being more or less pleased or 
pained. But obviously we cannot get a certain pleasure by 
addition of other pleasures. A state of ‘being pleased’ is one 
indivisible thing, not a collection of parts which are themselves 
states of ‘being pleased.’ It will probably be urged that pleasure 
and pain are analogous to quantities having intensive magnitude. 
We saw, however, that the latter are not strictly quantities at 
all, and, in fact, the only reason we ever apply the term to them 
is that we can correlate them with true quantities. But the 
basis of this correlation is the fact that both the terms in it are 
reducible ultimately to sense-data, of which they are construc- 
tions, and sense-data may for most purposes be regarded as 
parts of the object of experience standing in spatial and temporal 
relations. No such correlation as that mentioned is possible 
in the case of feeling. For what is the necessary extensive quan- 
tity? Certainly not something physical, for there would then be 
no common basis such as we get in the case of two correlated 
quantities which are both physical. Feeling is not a sense-datum. 
We do not perceive feeling. We feel. Probably we only use 
even the vaguer quantitative terms ‘more’ and ‘less’ of pleasure 
and pain, which are purely qualitative, because we instinctively 
try to objectify them by comparing them to physical stimuli 
possessing intensity. Thus if we are to specify feelings quantita- 
tively at all, it must be by correlating them with some other 
mental factor which is quantitative. This brings us back to the 
original question. For the only other mental factor is activity, 
and this we must now consider. 

When we come to deal with the various modes of subjective 
activity, we find that the hopelessness of the attempt to make 
quantitative notions significant of mental facts is more clearly 
demonstrated than ever. Again we use the vaguer quantitative 
terms. We ‘concentrate’ our attention. We are ‘more ab- 
sorbed’ in some things than in others. But here the quantitative 
reference is evidently to the objects to which we attend. For 
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example, by concentration we simply mean that we confine the 
portion of the object of experience termed ‘the focus of attention’ 
to very narrow limits. Hence the quantitative reference is 
strictly to that portion of the object, and not to the attention 
itself. Moreover, attention depends on interest. Clearly in- 
terests are not quantitative. They are not made up of parts 
which are themselves interests. 

Similar considerations make it evident that what we have just 
said is true of all mental activity. A willing is not the sum of 
parts which are themselves willings. A thinking is not made up 
of thinkings, nor a desiring of desirings. And, in general, we 
may say that the notion of an act of attention as being made up 
of parts which are acts of attention, is quite meaningless. 

Any attempted analogy of mental activity with quantities 
having intensive magnitude is of no help whatever. As we have 
seen, if there are entities actually corresponding to the concept 
of such ‘quantities,’ they must really be more like abstract 
qualities. But this is not the most serious objection. To insist 
on a previous point, the idea of a quantity only becomes applied 
to these concepts because we can correlate them with true or 
extensive quantities. On what is this correlation based? An 
intensive magnitude is always a function of extensive magnitudes. 
Density is the ratio of mass and volume; temperature, of energy 
and entropy; permeability, of magnetic induction and intensity. 
In each case the ratio is that of two extensive quantities, or of 
two quantities which may be simply and immediately correlated 
with extensive quantities. Now extensive quantities are logical 
functions of sense-data. Hence all quantities we thus deal with 
start from the same basis. From sense-data we construct ex- 
tensive quantities, from extensive we construct intensive quanti- 
ties. That is the principle of the correlation. It is not a corre- 
lation of two things springing from utterly independent sources. 
It follows from the fact that we may consider the object of ex- 
perience as composed of parts standing in spatial and temporal 
relations. 

We cannot, however, arrive at feeling and attention by con- 
structions of sense-data, especially as the constructing process 
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itself involves attention. Therefore we cannot possibly correlate 
mental facts with any material quantities, whether the latter 
possess intensive or extensive magnitude. Hence, if quantity is 
to be significant of any mental factor which is not itself directly 
quantitative, it must come about by correlating it ultimately 
with some mental factor of which the notion of extensive quantity 
is significant. But we have seen that this notion is not significant 
of any mental factor. Thus it is impossible to effect the neces- 
sary correlation in any way whatever. 

Evidently the foregoing is summed up in the statement that 
the feeling, acting subject of experience is an absolute, indivisible 
unit. The notion that the subject is made up of parts (them- 
selves subjects) is without any meaning. Nor is it possible by 
any means to correlate his feeling and activity with something 
possessing magnitude. Therefore quantitative notions are 
utterly without significance in application to the facts of mind. 
Hence it is impossible to construct a functional relation of the 
type considered which shall take account of mental factors, and 
it is impossible, not because of any practical difficulties of cal- 
culation, but because the existence of a functional relation in 
such circumstances is contrary to the very idea of such a relation. 

The subject, then, is not determined. Strictly, it is neither 
true nor false to say that the subject is determined. It is 
meaningless. But the universe comprises subjects, and so no 
functional relation can cxist which is descriptive of the state 
of the universe as a whole. Therefore the universe is not a 
deterministic system. 

V. The Problem of Free-Will——The application of the results 
of the preceding section to the problem of free-will is more or 
less obvious. There are one or two points of importance, how- 
ever, which deserve notice. In the first place, it is necessary to 
give a clear meaning to the term ‘free.’ Probably confusion has 
often arisen in past discussions on the subject by regarding this 
term as the opposite of ‘determined.’ That view is incorrect. 
The opposite of ‘determined’ is ‘undetermined.’ Both those 
terms apply to systems of which quantitative notions are sig- 
nificant, 7. e., to systems whose state at any given time can be 
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described in terms of quantities which are theoretically measur- 
able. As we have seen, if, from observations on the state of 
such a system at certain times, it is theoretically possible to 
construct a functional relation giving its state at any time (at 
least, within a given interval), the system is ‘deterministic,’ or 
‘determined.’ If on the other hand, the construction of such a 
relation cannot be performed, the system is ‘undetermined.’ 
Neither of the terms thus defined, however, is applicable to 
systems of which quantitative notions are not significant; and it 
is to these systems that the term ‘free’ may properly be applied. 
Hence, since quantity is not significant of volition, the will is 
free, or rather we are free in willing. 

Clearly, though, volitions are not utterly chaotic. There is a 
very definite sense in which they are intelligible and coherent. 
But the coherence is not of a logical kind. When we say that a 
man’s actions are intelligible, we mean that we understand them. 
The basis of this comprehension is not formal and abstract, but 
concrete. It is not the laws of logic, but the nature of the self. 
The self is purposive; its striving is towards betterment by en- 
trance into a completer harmony with the active beings that 
surround it. Thus a man’s actions are intelligible to us when 
we realize that they are the expression of purposes analogous to 
our own. In that Realm of Ends (to use Kant’s expressive 
phrase) which constitutes the world as we know it, we find, not 
logical determinism, but teleological guidance. 

The category of End or Purpose is subjective. It cannot be 
reduced to any other category, nor can the things to which it 
applies be subsumed in any way under the notion of quantity. 
Purposes, intentions, and motives are not measurable. They 
are not capable of description in quantitative terms, nor can 
they be correlated with quantities. Yet their introduction 
into our explanations of certain facts is inevitable. We cannot 
explain the coming together of the parts of a watch or of a 
motor-car simply in terms of the motions and configurations of 
the molecules composing the brain and nervous system of each 
person taking part in the manufacture. For such creative work 
is the very opposite of what is implied in the laws of molecular 
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physics. There we have a constant breaking down and levelling, 
not a building up. Any attempted explanation of a work of the 
kind considered by the help of purely physical categories, inevit- 
ably leaves us dissatisfied, with an irreducible minimum which 
cannot be thus explained. This residual factor is the purpose 
for which the watch or the motor-car is designed; and the fact 
that quantity is not significant of purpose emphasizes the truth 
of the statement that the subject, in the exercise of the power he 
possesses of guiding the course of phenomena, is free, in the fullest 
sense of that term. 

It is clear, then, that the argument which contends that de- 
terminism cannot be true of the world is clinched by this fact 
that our purposes and interests cannot be weighed out quantita- 
tively and numerically ear-marked for calculation of the future. 
Given the end which it is purposed to bring about, we may ap- 
proximately predict the probable actions whereby the end will 
be realized. But how to foretell the purpose? It is hidden in 
the individuality of the man. Man is free—free in his thoughts 
and aspirations, free in his intercourse with his environment, free 
to make the best or the worst of what he finds therein. 

C. A. RICHARDSON. 


St. BEe’'s, 
CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 








DISCUSSION. 


THE Format Eco. 


THE formal ego, in the sense of the logical unity of consciousness, 
has figured much in philosophical thought since Kant, who made so 
much of form-elements, and it has proved a useful distinction in its 
place and way. But to be serviceable, it must be kept in its place, 
and not asked to do what it cannot perform. It is but the ego 
reduced to the pure form of unity. It is the subject reduced to an 
empty formula, not the ego of experience. Professor Pringle-Pattison 
has made objections to what is properly called Idealism, or the doc- 
trine that what is known must be known in relation to consciousness 
or an ego. His objection is that the argument yields only “the bare 
form of consciousness,”’ ‘‘the formal ego,’’ which “is of no real ac- 
count.’’ Thus he appears here to lay all stress on content, though 
when he comes to treat of the finite individual, he finds “a subtle 
danger in the term content,’’ and rightly says that “when the whole 
stress is laid on content, the content comes to be regarded as somehow 
detachable from the centres.” I think it may serve some useful 
purpose if I put forward some reasons why I cannot concur in thinking 
that only “the formal ego,’”’ “the bare form of consciousness,”’ is 
yielded in the idealistic argument based on consciousness, and also 
why I cannot assent to the doctrine that “the formal ego,”’ properly 
interpreted, is “‘of no real account.” By this I do not mean Kant’s 
blank form of thought or mere Cogito—a knowing faculty alone— 
but the ego of experience viewed in its aspects of form rather than 
as content. Certainly such a ‘formal ego’ or mere necessary subject, 
as was involved in Kant’s ‘I think,’ is ‘of no real account’; hence in 
all actual experience the primitive datum of consciousness declares 
alike ‘It is I who think’ and ‘I think something.’ But the formal 
aspects of this concrete ego may be looked at, in distinction but not in 
separation from, its aspects of content. 

It must not be forgotten that the reality of the outer world is not 
constituted for us save by the constitutive, creative power of mind; 
and it is this logical priority of mind to matter—which latter is 
always fused with mind—that is the essential thing in the argument. 
This pre-eminence of consciousness, in its creative character, over the 
world of external reality, is the great idealistic fact which the argument 
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proclaims. It is an idealistic discovery of every philosopher who, 
duly reflecting on his own living consciousness, finds the universe as 
mirrored in it to be the universe of his experience, and a truer and 
deeper one at that than was before open to him. But that does not 
make the world a mere experience of his: the world is still and always 
there for him to know. But he finds that matter or the object does 
not intelligibly exist apart from his mind as knowing it, and that the 
ego is in this knowing connection something which cannot be got rid 
of. His conception of reality being thus mediated through conscious- 
ness, the ultimate reality for him is mind. As to ‘the formal ego’ 
Riehl has written,—‘‘This pure or formal consciousness which is 
expressed by the word ‘I,’ and which rules all our ideas, includes as 
it were the whole content of our experience.’ This does not seem 
to me to state quite the whole case, but it is at least a significant 
advance on the other view, and does not simply say it is of no account. 
Surely the act of knowing is indivisible, even if the form be abstracted 
or distinguished for mere purposes of thought. The argument is 
concerned, in its important Berkeleyan aspect, with being as by the 
ego perceived (percipi), which is not pure, abstract, indeterminate 
being. It is being in the knowledge relation. Consciousness in the 
knowledge relation, not any mere Kantian logical unity of conscious- 
ness, is the concern of the argument; that is not ‘the formal ego’ or 
anything you can call ‘the bare form of consciousness’; it is con- 
sciousness with a specific knowledge content involved, whatever the 
object may be. It may be an intelligible thing to say of the argument, 
in Ferrier’s mode of representation, that it gives ‘the bare form of 
consciousness,’ but the recent discussions of the so-called ‘ego-centric 
predicament’ at least show that thought is uneasy, and not content 
to brush so lightly aside a contention like that of Ferrier, that “self 
is an integral and essential part of every object of cognition.” If our 
thought or knowledge can only be thought or knowledge of the object 
with self, the self, with which our knowledge is gained, must make a 
difference, cannot be of no real account. That I maintain, although 
I do not myself quite like Ferrier’s mode of speaking of the object 
plus self. I do not, however, share Professor Pringle-Pattison's in- 
appreciativeness of the work of Ferrier, and I think Professor James 
Seth’s remarks on Ferrier in his work on English Philosophers (pp. 
332-339) much more just and satisfactory. ‘The bare form of con- 
sciousness,’ as such, seems a mere abstraction, and consciousness is 
always associated, in experience, with content, or something one is 
conscious of. When talk is made of ‘the bare form of consciousness,’ 
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it might be objected that there is really no such thing as an abstractum 
called consciousness, but only consciousness-content. That, of course, 
would not keep consciousness from being of use as a general expression 
of the common property of all psychic acts. That is the attitude of 
an important thinker like Cornelius, and I mention it only because it 
would pretty well make of no account ‘the formal ego’ which has been 
ascribed to the theory in question. Cornelius is not alone among 
modern philosophers in thinking that consciousness is no kind of 
being, when sundered from content. His position even recalls that 
of Aristotle, ‘that in a manner the soul is all existent things.” * 

The perceptive process is one in which is implied the active, con- 
stitutive power of intelligence. Our knowledge of reality, Kant insists, 
depends upon perception. And the object is that of which we are 
aware. Hence the ‘mind’ is never ‘nothing but’ a ‘register,’ as 
Professor Pringle-Pattison blames it in this theory for being, but is 
as far as possible from any such thing, owing to the activity of con- 
sciousness. Where the ‘mind’ is present, everything must take form 
and color from the ‘mind.’ For the ‘mind’ is never a mere form or 
envelop or receptacle of contents, but is ever active, ever molding the 
contents till these are subdued to the quality of their lord. Conscious- 
ness yields meaning, and this is not derived from the contents. 
‘Mind’ is activity, not passive form. And the activity cannot be 
separated from cognition. You cannot speak of ‘the bare form of 
consciousness’ or ‘the formal ego’ in any sense which would imply, 
by strident contrast, a formal ego which can exist without a real one. 
You cannot abstract ‘the formal ego’ in such a way for in the abstract- 
ing process the self or ego is already presupposed, and it is no abstrac- 
tion. Such a formal ego cannot be reached, for it does not exist in 
this per se fashion. Form loses all being for mind when severed 
from that which sustains it. It seems to me a misconception to 
suppose that such a formal ego is all the idealistic argument yields; 
the argument is concerned with the presence of the self or ego in the 
cognitive process and relation; and it proceeds on other than abstract 
lines, to wit, on the testimony of real and living consciousness, or, if 
you prefer, the study of concrete living experience. Consciousness 
is the form of all experience, and is held to be an underivable prius 
in respect of that which is not consciousness. All is known in con- 
sciousness, and by or through consciousness, but consciousness is not 
made by anything. Dr. Bosanquet compares consciousness to “‘an 
atmosphere,” rather than a thing or existent, and I confess to finding 


' De Anima, Bk. III, ch. 8, by R. D. Hicks, Camb. Univ. Press. 
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myself at times tempted to think in a similar way. But consciousness 
is not simply formal, passive, diaphanous, but active and meaningful. 
The ego cannot think itself as a form empty and void: if one could 
abstract the contents of consciousness, there would remain an abstract 
conceptual moment, not absolutely contentless, since it would exist 
in so far as it contraposited itself, as unity, to the multiplicity of the 
contents. But such an abstract or formal ego is wholly supposititious; 
it is a pure, but not therefore illusory, form-element, like, at most, 
some sort of aboriginal Fichtean ego in its solitariness; it has not the 
character of spatiality; nor has it any place in actual experience, 
where form and content are indissolubly united. Such an abstraction 
or severance of contents from the ego, conceived as formal, is impos- 
sible, for it is the nature of thought always to have a content, and the 
concrete reality called consciousness—formed of ego and content, 
or subject and object—vanishes the moment one of its two terms 
is annulled. Their synthesis as a consciousness-whole is an original 
or primary fact, a datum of consciousness. The act of thought is 
concerned with an object different from itself, in its relation to which 
lies its peculiar content. But when the objects of consciousness are 
called consciousness-content, the procedure is equivocal, since it 
involves all the objects of consciousness in general, and those experi- 
ences of the ego itself which are contents of it as a subject. But these 
two have been carefully distinguished by some psychologists, Lipps 
for example, while Wundt and Kiilpe show great inexactitude on 
the matter. But we are only now concerned with the fact that if we 
tried, on the other hand, to free the subject of form, as Professor 
Pringle-Pattison has supposed it free of content, and if we so got an 
ego of contents alone, these contents or data would have no validity 
for thinking intellect until they assumed the forma mentis. What 
would such mind-contents be without form, the particular constitu- 
tion of the individual, to give them shape, and stamp, and character? 
They could not come into consciousness at all. As Hegel said,— 
“The real contents of our consciousness are preserved, and even for 
the first time put in their proper light, when they are translated into 
the form of thought and the notion of reason.’’ But the unity of 
subject and object in experience is not effected by the mere formal 
unity—a mere form of thought—whereby Kant supposed unity to be 
given to the manifold: it is the primary datum of consciousness 
which I have shown it to be: the contents are not given to a formal 
ego, as though it were a passive spectator. Form and content are, 
I hold, inextricably interwoven, and to make an abstraction of ‘the 
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formal ego’ from the knowledge relation would be a violent cleavage 
of the ego which is one and indivisible. The formal ego is one 
thought-aspect, if you like, of the ego, and the real ego is another 
aspect, but to make two egos of them in any such wise that the one 
should deny the other would be false, both formally and absolutely. 
This unity of the self or ego is the underlying presupposition of all 
experience. But what is really to be made out of the relation of two 
sides of what is, in fact, always an experience-unity? The attempt 
to isolate—except in mere thought—‘the formal ego’ seems to me a 
failure, and such an ego is, in my view, neither founded on, nor yielded 
by, the argument in question. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison calls the theory under consideration a 
“spectator” or ‘“‘external’’ one, but the criticism fails to appreciate 
the fact that the essence of the theory is just the abolition of exter- 
nality, as the world without becomes apprehended within. Now, it 
is not inconceivable that the self or ego might have been a passive 
“‘spectator’’ in respect of all experience-contents, but it is certain 
that it never is so; the already present consciousness of what is, 
makes passive spectatorship always impossible and out of the ques- 
tion. Campbell Fraser is therefore found saying: ‘‘So self, conscious 
and percipient, comes by degrees to absorb all outward things, con- 
verting an illusory outwardness into a real inwardness.’’ The in- 
wardness is merely that of things as known in the complex unity of 
the self. The self or ego may thus in its concrete reality embrace the 
whole world of things or objects as its content, but that is not to say 
that the things do not retain their own consistency, that is, are not 
dissolved in ideas or so-called ‘mentalism.’ Their objective reality 
is so little impugned that the self ever turns anew to deeper study of 
them. But it can do so only in the knowledge relation, that is, as 
they are related to the perceiver’s mind. In such knowledge, objec- 
tivity is, and must be, the goal. For knowledge is revelation of the 
objectively necessary, as Kant clearly showed in the Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

In the form of Idealism now in hand, the knowledge-process is so 
internal to the life-experience, that the form is too immanent, too 
inseparable from the material thought-content, for such a criticism 
as ‘merely external’’ to be at all justified. The ideas can be no other 
than internal, as those of the particular mind concerned. Nor will 
it do just to say that cognition is objective, and uncritically pay no 
heed to the manner in which objective reality is realized by the know- 
ing subject. Because one may distinguish in thought the form of the 
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knowing experience, it would be a violent and unwarranted thing to 
say that the form has in the theory been abstracted and externally 
imposed upon the contents. For the mind to superimpose its own 
order in such a way would be impossible. 

It must not be thought, because I have insisted on the non-experi- 
ential, purely abstract and conceptual character of ‘the formal ego,’ 
that this abstract ego is of no account whatever—a mere subjective 
illusion: no, the abstract is still, as Schuppe said, Bestandtheil or 
constituent part, that is, constitutive of the real. Not that it is 
anything of the concrete, certainly, but that it is not without efficacy 
in the processes of reality, even though it cannot act or be perceived. 
Accordingly, the abstract ego, the ‘I think’ is, to Kant, an essential 
element in every state of consciousness, though it is merely that which 
thinks, and a condition of the possibility of all experience. But it 
were vain to invoke this formal ego to “vanquish Berkeley with a 
grin,"’ as we have seen. Such an ego might leave us with the un- 
knowableness of the nature of the object, but would not be a denial 
of its existence. 

The whole question of form is in this connection of great interest, 
but can only be briefly referred to here. Aristotle thought the form 
of sensible things could not exist for itself, apart from the real object, 
though it was separate in thought (xwpiordy Néyw). But the forms 
were to him separable in reality in the case of certain spirits and the 
active intellect in man. But when Aristotle inquired into whether 
it is form or matter that constitutes the reality of a thing, it was his 
finding that the reality of the thing lay in what caused the thing to 
be what it is. That is the form, in Aristotle's view, not the matter. 
And the form is a quale, a kind of thing. The qualities for him con- 
stituted form, and left matter no longer pure unperceivable matter. 
What I have been saying is based upon his Metaphysics, but it may 
be remarked in the present connection that in his De Anima there is 
already a greater approximation to Ferrier’s position that things exist 
only in relation to the perceiving mind, than many philosophers 
realize. Things are to Aristotle realizable only by the mind; they 
are actual only if endowed with form; the ‘formal’ aspect is of real 
account to him. Aquinas held that forms in the Aristotelian sense— 
the sense in which soul is the form of body—‘are not,” because 
‘form’ without matter is mere abstraction. Bacon said,—‘‘ The 
form of any nature is such that, when it is assigned, the particular 
nature infallibly follows.’’ And he added that the form is of such 
a character, that “if it be removed, the particular nature infallibly 
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vanishes.’ It was the mistake of Kant to make too great an opposi- 
tion between the form and the material of knowledge. Form is not 
to be conceived as external or accidental, but as interior and essential, 
as inward and identical, in its nature or idea. What makes of the 
abstract or purely formal ego a concrete reality is the sensorial con- 
tent. 

What I say is, that the universe came out of Mind, is, in Green’s 
phrase, ‘‘a world already determined by thought,” and, in our appre- 
hension of it, returns into mind, a natural process, but not without 
knowledge-conditions. If the world, with its order and unity, were 
not such product of mind, it could not become content of knowledge. 
Of its objects, as objects of experience, I say, their esse is percipi. 
The relations are thus, I submit, far more internal in character than 
any critical use of the word ‘external’ could properly suggest. There 
is not the slightest need, therefore, in order to a real relatedness 
between nature and mind, to have recourse to a biological epistemol- 
ogy, in which intelligence figures as a quasi-biological function. It is 
clearly absurd for some realistic thinkers to talk of knowledge as 
‘ready-made,’ simply because the materials have been provided for 
knowledge. Knowledge begins with knowing. Knowing, if that is 
taken as knowledge, is not created together with mind or intelligence 
in such wise that it is necessary and simultaneous with it. That only 
is knowledge which we know. The simplest perception is not merely 
a perception, but is my perception. Green held the elements of sense- 
perception to be mental or spiritual, not mere feeling-elements, and 
he held that they presuppose the work of mind. Green thought that 
“feelings without relation are nothing to us as thinking beings,” 
but he did not deny the presence of the feeling-element in knowledge. 
It would, I think, be no satisfactory position to associate the analyzing, 
discriminating, comparing, and combining powers of mind, in the 
work of knowledge, mainly with feeling, though will and feeling 
factors are largely concerned. Green avoided doing so, even though 
he over-emphasized the thought-element in our world-knowledge. 
But it is the necessity of reason that we should know: knowing is an 
objective aim or Zweck; its presupposition is, that the objects of 
knowledge are determined for knowing. But objects there must be; 
knowledge always implicates reality beyond knowledge—in other 
words, the trans-subjective real; and the object as known or recognized 
forms part of the conscious content. And we have already seen 
that conscious states also are objects of cognition. But, however the 
self may exist for itself as a conscious subject, we may not think of 
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the self as subsisting apart from the sensible objects, in the working of 
experience. The objectivity of experience may be said to lie in its 
dependence upon objects. But that is not to say that this is the 
only sense or meaning of objectivity. It seems to me worthy of 
remembrance that the younger Fichte once wrote, in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie, that “ objectivity can only be known by being recog- 
nized as originally rational, since the laws of reason which govern our 
mind show themselves to be exactly the same as the objective reason 
existing in it, ¢. ¢., external objects."” Thought would contradict 
itself, if it posited an object out of relation to thought, or as not at 
least a possible content of consciousness. As James said, its esse 
is percipi, and it and its image are “generally homogeneous.” 
“Thought and actuality,” in his view, “are made of one and the 
same stuff, the stuff of experience in general.” There does not seem 
much room for talk of mere externality on such a view; and although 
he admits a certain dualism—that of the object and its image—he 
seems entitled to claim that the difference is not one of essential 
nature. Still, I do not think James got satisfactorily clear of the 
transcendent aspect in knowledge, or was even absolutely self-con- 
sistent on the subject. And although the fact of cognition could 
not happen but for mind coming into relation with the objects, so 
that, for us, their being lies in their being perceived, yet that is not to 
say that the whole being of the object, or all reality, is identical with 
our knowledge or perceptions of the object or reality. But it is to 
say that the elements which make up reality can have meaning only 
in relation to the mind, and that is the only knowledge of reality 
possible to us, according to the type of idealism now under considera- 
tion. Berkeley said of objects: ‘‘My meaning is only that the mind 
comprehends or perceives them; and that it is affected from without, 
or by some being distinct from itself... But our ideas of such objects 
are internal enough, since they can only be those of a knowing mind, 
cannot, in fact, otherwise exist than as those of a real, and no merely 
formal ego. That is the true and proper yield of the idealistic argu- 
ment in question. It is, therefore, no fair or tenable description of 
what initial duality is involved in knowledge to call it that of “a 
stranger visitant, contemplating ab extra an independent universe.” 
Not as a “stranger visitant,’’ but as one who already discerns the 
world to be for him, and himself to be for the world, does the knowing 
subject put forth the activity of a consciousness which is certainly 
objective. In the most ordinary experience, the world around him is 
already for the ego the sphere of consciousness, and this last is not 
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confined to immediate knowledge ab inira. There is a certain poten- 
tial universality, one may say, in normal mind, that awaits training 
and development. But it learns reflectively to extend the sphere of 
self-consciousness to the objective manifestations, that what remains 
of the externality of the object may be eliminated, and subject and 
object become one. The mind must understand, in psychological and 
epistemological ways, what it is to apprehend the object ab intra, 
and any philosophy which sets itself above the conditions of conscious- 
ness in the knowledge of reality cuts itself off from the possibility of 
reaching a true conception of reality. 

Thus we have seen that, in the ego of experience, all we know is, 
that matter or content and form are, but neither the one nor the other 
by itself is; yet neither is unimportant; for the abstract or formal 
ego is essential element and condition of all experience, and is activity 
as the ‘I think,’ not passive form; while the contentual ego carries, 
so to speak, within its sensorial content, the objects necessary to 
representation and judgment, the multiplicity required for the enrich- 
ment and completion of experience. The contents of this contentual 
ego are not determined by the ‘I,’ but by something which is not 
dependent on our will, and cannot be identical with our ego. But 
these two forms or aspects of the ego, the formal and the contentual 
or real, are, taken separately, merely abstract moments, and it would 
be meaningless to ask how the subject began to have an object: they 
are, as we have seen, an original unity, a consciousness-whole, in all 


human experience. 
James LInpsay. 


IRVINE, SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Moore's REFUTATION OF IDEALISM. 

I WIsH to examine certain aspects of the analysis of knowledge, and 
more particularly of the sort of knowledge that sensation is supposed 
to involve, which constitutes the backbone of Mr. G. E. Moore's well 
known attack upon the idealistic argument.'_ And first I shall disclaim 
any intention of standing up for idealism. I do not myself hold 
idealism as a necessary epistemological tenet; and I therefore can 
view with equanimity the more immediate polemical conclusion from 
Mr. Moore's discussion. It happens however that his analysis would, 
if accepted, be equally hostile to a doctrine that I should like to be 
able to maintain. I do not suppose that in what follows I am estab- 
lishing this alternative doctrine. I may be allowed to entertain the 
hope that when it is put clearly it will carry some conviction; but all 


i“ The Refutation of Idealism,’ Mind, N.S., No. 48, pp. 433, ff. 
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I really profess to be doing here is to show that it represents a possible 
analysis. Mr. Moore rests his case upon the contradictions inherent 
in the position which he is attacking; if I can show that there is a 
way of putting the matter which is self-consistent, at least any logical 
compulsion attaching to his argument is removed. 

The particular proposition denied by Mr. Moore which I am chiefly 
concerned to maintain, is that in a sensation,—of blue, for example,— 
blueness is genuinely the ‘content’ of the sensation. For Mr. Moore, 
on the contrary, the actual state of the case is rather this:' The sensa- 
tion is not a blue consciousness; it is a consciousness of blue. There 
are two things here involved—blueness, namely, and consciousness, 
united by a relationship totally different from that expressed by the 
word ‘content.’ The very essence of knowledge is awareness of 
something, the sole thing common to the vast variety of forms which, 
in sensation, this something may take, being just the awareness itself. 
Blue then is not a sensation; it is an object. If blue were not dif- 
ferent from the sensation of blue, then I should be unable to dis- 
tinguish ‘awareness of blue’ from ‘awareness of the awareness of blue,’ 
as it is evident that I can and must do,—the latter case differing in 
that its object is no longer the single entity blue, but blue plus aware- 
ness. 

Now the force of Mr. Moore’s contention seems to me to rest upon 
certain ambiguities in his terms. In order to point out what I con- 
ceive these to be, let me turn back to a somewhat more explicit account 
of the course of his reasoning. Mr. Moore undertakes to show that 
in claiming that nothing can exist except as it is experienced, the 
idealist is maintaining a self-contradictory proposition. Since the 
sensations of blue and of red agree only in being conscious sensations, 
consciousness, or the common factor, must be an element perfectly 
distinguishable from blueness and redness, as they are distinguishable 
from one another. If then the idealist denies that the existence of 
blue is conceivable apart from consciousness, he is able to do this 
only by identifying two things that are plainly different. His case 
rests upon the thesis that the existence of blue is the same thing as 
the existence of the sensation of blue; and if he says this, he ‘makes a 
mistake and a self-contradictory mistake, for he asserts either that 
blue is the same thing as blue together with consciousness, or it is the 
same thing as consciousness alone,” * which is equivalent to iden- 
tifying a part either with the whole of which it is a part, or with the 
other part of the whole. 

1Pp. 444 ff. 

27P. 445. 
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Before considering this, I want again to make it clear that I am 
not engaged in defending any idealistic argument. I am willing to 
allow the possibility of its being false that blue can exist only asa 
conscious fact. It may very well be granted, for my present purpose, 
that just as we can have a blue dress and a blue sky, so we can have a 
blue dress and a blue sensation,—that blueness, in other words, may 
be a quality attaching to things as unlike as matter and mental states. 
All that I am interested in is to maintain that Mr. Moore's argument 
is not conclusive, and that if there were such a thing as a blue sensa- 
tion, it might still be possible to hold in connection with it, without 
self-contradiction, that the proposition ‘blue exists’ is not necessarily 
different from ‘blue and consciousness exist.’ 

I suppose it to follow that on only one condition could this be so. 
Mr. Moore assumes without argument that consciousness is an element 
quite on a par with blueness,—as if, like blue, it represented a quality, 
or characteristic, or essence, capable of forming a portion of the ‘what’ 
of some fact or entity. There is however an alternative possibility; 
and if, as might so far as I can see quite conceivably be the case, 
‘consciousness’ were rather a term intended to imply or identify the 
existence status itself, Mr. Moore’s difficulty would become a purely 
verbal one. All we have to do is to take seriously the distinction 
between the what and the that—between the character which exis- 
tence has and by means of which we describe it, and the existence of 
this character. And if consciousness were thus a term by which we 
identify certain cases of existents—those, namely, of which we are 
capable of having direct and first-hand experience—the logical 
objection would disappear. When some one now tells me that (in a 
given instance) the existence of blue is the same thing as the existence 
of the sensation of blue, he is not necessarily falling into self-contra- 
diction. If he means that the sensation of blue is an existence, that 
blue is a quality which, in order to be other than a non-entity, must 
be embodied as a quality of something, that something conceivably 
being the existent to which we give the name sensation, I do not see 
that he could be debarred from his right to mean this on logical 
grounds. He is not asserting either that blue is the same thing as 
blue together with consciousness (that a bare abstract quality, namely, 
is the same thing as the conscious existence of this quality), nor is he 
saying that blue is the same thing as consciousness alone (that is, that 
existence having a specific character is the same thing as characterless 
existence). What he does say is that the existence of blue may be the 
same thing as the sensation of blue, if by sensation we mean a certain 
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form of blue’s existence. All that this seems to presuppose is, first, 
that existents, to exist at all, must have some character, and cannot 
consist of bare and indeterminate substance; and, second, that this 
character does not have to be of a single standard sort, but may 
have just as great variety as it actually seems to have. Of these two 
propositions I see no reason whatever for rejecting the first, while the 
justification of the second is involved in the very possibility of 
philosophizing. If, that is, what ‘states of consciousness’ have in 
common must needs be a new character, or ‘element,’ comparable 
with the qualities in which they differ, and entering along with these 
into the ‘what’ of the thing, and may not be the very stuff of the 
existence which is qualified, then the world falls apart into an infinity 
of totally incomparable predicates. There is no word whatever, to 
which any meaning attaches, that can stand for all qualities alike— 
being, entity, subsistent, or what not,—since any of these you are 
forced, equally with sensation, to turn into a separable ‘element,’ 
which thus becomes nothing that will apply to red and green and blue 
in common, but a new addition to the list of incommensurables. 
Logically, then, this possibility should be taken into account before 
we surrender to Mr. Moore's dilemma. And now I should myself go 
further, and claim that it is not only a logical possibility, but a 
plausible statement of the real facts of the case. It seems to me that 
a ‘state of consciousness’ is, or may reasonably be held to be, an 
existent. It has always been regarded as such by the creators of 
typically British philosophy and psychology; and incidentally, if this 
be considered relevant, it is their position which Mr. Moore's argu- 
ment sets out to refute. Sensations, images, feelings, are, in the 
traditional British way of thinking, precisely facts of existence, 
ontological entities, about whose reality, it has always been main- 
tained, we can be far more certain than we have the right to be in 
connection with any other supposed existence whatsoever. There 
is not very much that can be said on this point, one way or the 
other. One either sees that it is so, or he does not; and I shall ac- 
cordingly not spend time in elaborating the issue. At any rate such 
a point of view cannot be /ogically disproven; and it is a sufficiently 
influential belief to deserve at least to be taken into account among the 
possibilities. Meantime what I am alone concerned with is Mr. 
Moore's argument; and as regards that at least, it seems to me com- 
petent to point out that the reason why the interpretation is disregarded 
by him is not, apparently, that he has given it judicial consideration 
and rejected it, but that he has been betrayed into overlooking it 
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through an ambiguity whose presence here, unnoticed, is bound to 
make clear thinking impossible. 

The ambiguity is that between conscious or psychical reality in the 
foregoing sense as an existent, an ontological fact, and consciousness 
as a term of knowledge, or epistemology. If ‘conscious’ is taken as 
meaning ‘conscious of,’ then it is perfectly true that a fact, and the 
knowledge of that fact, cannot be identified, and that the attempt to 
show that nothing can exist except as it is known to exist lays itself 
open to Mr. Moore’s rebuttal. I recognize that idealists have often 
tried to prove just this; and as I say, I am not interested in defending 
any such doctrine. I am interested however in the proposition that 
blue is a content of the sensation of blue; and it is necessary therefore 
to emphasize that when I say this, I do mot mean that a quality is a 
content of the knowledge or awareness of itself. But on the identi- 
fication of the two interpretations Mr. Moore’s whole argument seems 
to rest. 

The argument is briefly this: Since, in a sensation, we must at 
least admit that the consciousness exists, it remains to ask whether 
it exists alone, or exists together with the blue.'| Now the last alterna- 
tive must follow from the ‘content’ notion; what indeed this says is, 
that the blue exists as the content of the sensation. Mr. Moore under- 
takes to establish the other alternative. And first, he asks, what 
do we mean by ‘content’? And he finds the answer by analyzing 
the instance of a ‘b!ue object’; blue is the content of a blue flower in 
the sense that it is among the elements that make up the ‘what’ of 
the blue flower. Now blue cannot be the content of the sensation, 
because we have already decided that this contains another element 
—consciousness—besides; it must therefore be a part of what is said 
to exist when we say the sensation exists. If then we “assert that it 
is part of the content of the sensation of blue, we assert that it has 
to the other parts (if any) of this whole the same relation which it 
has to the other parts of the blue flower; . . . we cannot mean to 
assert that it has to the sensation of blue any relation which it does 
not have to the blue flower.’ 

But in Mr. Moore’s opinion this does not represent the real facts 
in the case. He allows that there may be such a thing as a blue aware- 
ness, though he sees no reason to suppose there is; but ¢f there is, it 
at any rate is not what we mean by a sensation of blue. Blue is also 
related to the sensation in a different way; and this last relation is all 


'P. 446. 
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that entitles us to speak of a ‘mental fact.’! As conscious, the sensa- 
tion is an awareness of blue; and thisis not the relation of thing to 
content, or of one part of content to another, but a unique relation 
which constitutes just knowledge and nothing else. The sensation is, 
then, a case of knowing something. ‘To have in your mind ‘knowl- 
edge’ of blue, is mot to have in your mind a ‘thing’ or ‘image’ of which 
. blue is the content. To be aware of the sensation of blue is mot to be 
aware of a mental image—of a ‘thing,’ of which ‘blue’ and some other 
elements are constituent parts in the same sense in which blue and 
glass are constituents of a blue bead. It is to be aware of an aware- 
ness of blue,’” the ‘awareness of blue’ being now just as much a 
non-‘mental’ fact as the blue was before. It follows that blue is as 
much an object, and as little a mere content, of my experience, as 
the most exalted and independent real thing of which I am ever 
aware; and the question how we can get outside the circle of our own 
ideas and sensations to an independent world is answered, therefore, 
by pointing to the fact that whenever we have a sensation we are 
already outside that circle. To have a sensation is to know something 
which is as truly and really not a part of my experience as anything 
which I can ever know.’ 

It is clear, then, as I have said, that Mr. Moore’s argument depends 
wholly on identifying consciousness, or the mental, with knowledge of. 
I do not, I may remark in passing, consider that he has left us with 
any very distinct notion of what he conceives this knowing o* aware- 
ness to be. It is apparently an actus purus, performed (if such an act 
needs to be ‘performed’) by an entirely undefined entity or self. 
Now such an act, appearing out of the void with no content of its 
own, and yet capable of being combined as an ‘element’ with physical 
properties, is to my own rather prosaic mind pure mythology; | 
cannot get the slightest suggestion of its meaning. An act, to mean 
anything to me, has got to be put in terms of content, or agency, or 
| both. If the agency here is the physical organism, then indeed I 
can see what its ‘act’ might be; but in this determinate sense it would 
be something totally distinct from what I understand by knowledge. 
| If on the other hand the thing which acts is a soul or ego, I still remain 
A) | at a loss to comprehend what the pure activity of an undescribable 
and empty entity can be like; while to accept ‘awareness’ as an 
| ultimate and irreducible concept needing no further analysis or at- 

4 tachment seems to me unprofitable philosophizing. I will, then, to 
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repeat, grant cheerfully that the act of knowledge is something 
separable from the reality which we know, and that the latter can 
exist apart from the former, though I ask also that this act be 
described, its anatomy laid bare, the machinery which it uses 
brought to light. But—and this is my present point—whatever 
knowledge may be, I refuse to grant that the case we are considering 
is a case in any exact sense of knowledge at all, and therefore that 
the argument against ‘content’ holds. 

To justify my meaning fully would require a more extended analysis 
than I care to attempt here; but since my purpose is, again, not to 
prove my position, but to point out a possible way of escape from Mr. 
Moore’s argument, it will be enough if I can make clear the general 
nature of the contention. First, then, Mr. Moore is able to make out 
his case by disregarding another ambiguity. In discussing the dis- 
tinction between blue and consciousness, in the sensation of blue, he has 
occasion to remark that language offers no means of referring to such 
facts as blue and green and sweet except by calling them sensations, 
it being an obvious violation of language to call them things or objects; 
and he thinks it hardly likely that if philosophers had clearly distin- 
guished in the past between a sensation and what he himself calls its 
object, there should have been no separate name for the latter. 
Now it seems to me rather surprising that he has failed here to notice 
that language has a perfectly familiar way of identifying the ‘object’ 
of the sensation, which does distinguish it from the ‘conscious’ fact. 
It does not, to be sure, call it an ‘object’; but it has no objection to 
calling it a quality of an object. So that in his search for a distinction 
that philosophers have not seen, Mr. Moore blurs a distinction which 
the human race has made, universally. In speaking of blue, against 
our natural usage, as an object, he neglects to note that there is a 
different thing which the phrase ‘object of knowledge’ does naturally 
refer to; and consequently in the course of his discussion he uses the 
term object interchangeably, now of the qualities which reality is 
conceived as possessing, and now of the independent existences which 
possess these qualities. And it surely is not plain that this identifica- 
tion ought without discussion to pass muster. 

My thesis then is twofold. I admit, first, that when in the proper 
sense we speak of an object of knowledge, we distinguish the object 
from the knowledge of it. But knowledge here is knowledge of an 
existent; object, in its primary meaning, and existence, presuppose 
one another. And accordingly a sensation of blue, in so far as it 
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involves knowledge at all, is an awareness of the quality of a blue 
object. But, conversely, until there is this reference to a ‘blue thing’ 
involved, we have nothing that deserves the name of ‘knowledge’; 
we have what rather is describable merely as a sensation with 
the content blue. I do not mean to imply that we may not inten- 
tionally separate qualities from their existence status, and consider 
them by themselves or in their relation to other qualities; we do 
this constantly when we adopt the standpoint of the logician. But 
to think of abstract blueness, so that we can, for example, compare 
it with yellowness, is a very different experience from merely having 
a sensation, in the old fashioned psychological sense; it not only 
implies a prior acceptance of a world of things to which blue and 
yellow belong as qualities,—a reference always in the background to 
lend to logic its flavor of objectivity; but it also involves, on the 
basis of this common experience of ‘things,’ a further effort of abstrac- 
tion from things which is a relatively late product of development. 
But meanwhile, even before blueness is referred to things, we may 
have, I should say we must have in order to make such a reference 
intelligible, something describable as a blue experience, or a blue 
sensation. Here ‘conscious,’ or ‘psychical,’ or ‘mental,’ no longer 
means knowledge of an ‘object,’ or even knowledge of ‘itself.’ The 
experience in the first instance simply is itself. But when also we 
come to pay attention to it, or look back upon it,—when, that is, we 
know it,—we discover, or may discover, that the being of just this 
bit of psychical fact or sensation, as an existent, is describable by the 
quality blueness. Blue, in other words, is the content of the sensa- 
tion, not in the sense that it is a part of the ‘what’ along with con- 
sciousness, (since consciousness is no longer conceived as an element 
belonging to the ‘what’), but in the sense that it is literally the deter- 
minate form which existence takes, existence here being identifiable, 
by reflection, as part of a series of facts which we all recognize as 
making up what concretely we call our lives, or our experiencings, 
and so as being ‘subjective’ or ‘mental,’ not as a case of ‘knowledge,’ 
and certainly not as thereby rendered in any degree unreal, but by 
way of contrast with the different series that most of us believe 
constitute the world of physical processes. 
A. K. RoGERs. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Volume XVII. 

London, Williams and Norgate, 1917.—pp. 497. 

This volume contains the papers read before the Aristotelian Society 
during the session of 1916-1917. The fifteen numbers (including two 
symposia) may be roughly classified by saying that two treat of social 
philosophy; five have more or less to do with the new realism and 
mathematical logic; three treat of theory of value; three are historical 
papers; there is one paper representing the metaphysics of absolute 
idealism, and one Bergsonian paper. Pragmatism is wholly un- 
represented, and scarcely mentioned. 

The last-named paper is the address of the president, Dr. H. 
Wildon Carr, who, in “The Problem of Recognition,” offers a Berg- 
sonian theory of recognition and raises a number of interesting ques- 
tions to which, however, I am unable to find his answer. The chief 
point is clear. Intelligent recognition, in which a person operates 
with a memory-image, is of the same kind as instinctive recognition, 
as shown by an animal which deals appropriately with an object 
encountered for the first time; and the latter, it seems, is the type of 
the kind. When, therefore, a new experience is recognized as familiar 
and intelligible, it is the expectancy and preparedness of the subject 
that makes it so rather than any recall of or comparison with past 
experience. In both kinds, however, the expectancy is the resultant 
of past experience; between past and present there is a mental con- 
tinuity. But how (as in the case of the first instinctive recognition by 
an animal) is continuity to be established between one generation and 


“ 


another? Here the author has recourse to a “concept of life, not an 
abstraction from living process, but a pure, universal, concrete con- 
cept,” involving a two-fold continuity of living body and thinking 
mind, which, I should say, he only barely attempts to explain. 

The symposium on “Ethical Principles of Social Reconstruction,” 
by L. P. Jacks, G. Bernard Shaw, C. Delisle Burns, and H. D. Oakeley, 
is rather disappointing. Principal Jacks and Mr. Shaw are inevitably 
good reading, but each says just what we should expect him to say. 
Mr. Jacks makes the question refer to post-bellum reconstruction and 
forecasts that all will depend upon which side wins; if neither side 
wins, there will be no ethical reconstruction. The choice will lie, 
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then, between asserting “the right to do good to others with or without 
their consent” and “the right to do good to others only by and with 
their consent”; which means that “the ethical sequel to the victory 
of the Allies would be a revival of laissez faire, of non-interference, of 
minding one’s own business and rejoicing when other people minded 
theirs."’ I wish he were right; for myself, I cannot see that non- 
interference receives support from either side. 

Mr. Shaw prophesies that there will be no ethical reconstruction 
unless the war ends in a draw. In that event he looks for a great 
development of supernationalism, which, however, will be parallelled 
and conditioned by a reconstruction of internal conditions in the 
nations themselves. Here “ethical reconstruction will take the form 
of a substitution of the ethics of communism for the ethics of com- 
mercialism, and of the ethics of democracy for the ethics of feudalism.” 

Mr. Burns, treating the question rather comprehensively, looks for 
reconstruction in any event; and according to him, reconstruction 
will involve both communism and voluntarism, i. ¢., an order that 
will allow for and promote spontaneous individuality, but not by 
simple non-interference. A point made by him in his argument for a 
supernational organization is that the exercise of force is ethical, and 
wrong only when employed by the parties to the dispute. I should 
cal! this view more convenient than ethical. As an ethical principle 
it seems to stand only for a new absolutism. 

My feeling is that Miss Oakeley’s paper cuts more deeply into the 
ethical motives involved in the question than any of the others. Her 
idea is that we are probably now facing a great turning-point in history, 
the next great turning-point after that which closed the Middle Ages, 
and a new conception of value and of life. This may be described as 
“‘a new understanding of the principle of personality, which goes so 
much deeper than the sixteenth-century affirmation of the freedom of 
thought and will,’ and extends (in Russell’s words) to the giving of 
full scope to the creative impulses in man. The motive of creative 
personality goes deeper than the antithesis of individualism and 
socialism (or communism). It is found underlying all the social 
philosophy of our time, even to the syndicalism of M. Sorel. 

In “The Function of the State in Promoting the Unity of Man- 
kind,’’ Dr. Bernard Bosanquet replies to criticisms of his theory of 
the state, especially to those contained in Volume XVI of the “ Pro- 
ceedings,’’ and restates his view in the form of seven definite proposi- 
tions. Two points are constantly reiterated: (1) that the state is a 
unique unity; and (2) that it is the deepest and highest expression 
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of the individual. If the second be granted, I find myself wondering 
why it seems that so many private citizens, German, French, English, 
or American (most of them, I should say), conform in their dealings 
with one another to a moral code so much higher than that observed 
by their respective states. Citizens who behave no better than 
states are likely to be found only in prisons. As for the unique unity 
of the state, I can only remark that the uniqueness is admirably 
designed for exalting the state above the private citizen, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, for treating any international unity as absurd 
and unnatural. Let it be granted, with Dr. Bosanquet, that a real 
unity presupposes an actual understanding, is it not a little strange 
that one’s understanding of one’s fellow-men goes all the way to the 
national frontier and then suddenly stops? 

Among the papers referring more or less to the new realism and the 
new logic, I include those of the second symposium on the question, 
“Are the Materials of Sense Affections of the Mind?”’, by G. E. Moore, 
W. E. Johnson, G. Dawes Hicks, J. A. Smith, and James Ward. 
Those who hold that philosophical discussion is nothing but a clever 
game will be delighted with this symposium. The discussion is led 
by Dr. Moore, who, it seems, is empowered by the rules or traditions 
of the Society to define the issue. I am not sure that he would admit 
that he is proposing a game. His four colleagues seem all agreed 
that this is what he has done. Mr. Smith hardly conceals his disgust 
for the “game” of “entities.” In any case one must credit Mr. 
Moore with a clever bit of irony. By a process of interpretation which 
somehow reminds me of “If you had a brother, would he like 
cheese?"’ he defines the question to mean, Do sense-presentations 
cease to exist when no longer presented? It seems to him quite 
conceivable that they may cease to exist; he will be open-minded. 
But nothing of the kind is implied in the fact that they are presented. 
Will some one kindly aid him with a better reason? None of his 
colleagues seems much disposed to help. Their space is mostly 
occupied by their reasons for refusing to play his game. As Mr. 
Johnson points out, the question whether sensations “cease to exist” 
already implies that the sensation is “an entity of the nature of a 
continuant, like a material body or a conscious experient.” To answer 
the question either way is then to admit the implication. 

A similar game, I should say, is proposed by Professor A. N. White- 
head in ‘‘The Organization of Thought.’’ Mr. Whitehead’s purpose 
is to exhibit “logic’’ as the organizing principle of thought, which, 
beginning with the analysis of the immediate phenomena, shows four 
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ascending stages; the arithmetical, the algebraic, the stage of general- 
function theory, and the analytic stage. Mr. Whitehead explains 
that the game depends upon the initial assumption that experience 
consists of a multiplicity of “ perceptions,” 7. e., of terms adapted to 
numerical ordering. For those who can make the assumption, the 
game may well be an “organization of thought.” 

That a similar assumption underlies Russell's ‘“axiom"’ of the 
externality of relations, is brought out clearly in the paper by Miss 
L. S. Stebbings on “‘ Relation and Coherence”; in which it is shown 
that Russell’s theory of the externality of relations and Bradley's 
argument for their unreality are both determined by a conception 
of ‘things’ which makes any internal (or, as the author prefers, 
“interpenetrative”) relation inconceivable. The purpose of this 
paper is to establish a “concrete-unity”’ (unity-and-difference) theory 
of reality against Russell’s pluralism and equally against the ‘ultimate 
reality” of Bosanquet and Joachim, which is held to be distinctionless. 

And it seems to me that forgetfulness of the assumption just 
mentioned may be charged to C. E. M. Joad, whose paper on ‘‘ Monism 
in the Light of Recent Philosophy” undertakes to show that “relations 
are real, are external, and are experienced.’’ That relations are real, 
if anything is real, and experienced, if anything is experienced—some 
relations, at least—I can see no way of denying. But whether rela- 
tions are to be accounted “external” to the things related must, I 
should say, depend upon your (always correlative) distinction between 
relations and things. If, however, relations are merely “mental,” 
how shall we escape Mr. Joad’s conclusion that, on this view, the more 
thought you put into your philosophy the falser it becomes? 

The epistemological side of the new realism is dealt with by Pro- 
fessor G. Dawes Hicks in “‘ The Basis of Critical Realism,” a paper too 
long and too full for a brief summary, but well worth a careful reading. 
The chief aim of the author is to present an analysis of knowledge 
which shall distinguish the content of knowing from the object known: 
to show that to know is not to be that which is known. An important 
feature of the argument, however, is a criticism of the new realism, 
than which I have seen none better or more fundamental. The author 
calls himself a “critical” realist. The neo-realists (such at least is the 
implication) are uncritical realists. Marvin would call them neo- 
dogmatists. The critical realists, such as Adamson, Alexander, and 
Hobhouse, have reached their position (in the only intelligent way, 
it seems) through epistemological reflection. The neo-realists re- 
pudiate epistemology, yet they are constantly occupied with it. 
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Russell’s absolute distinction between acquaintance and description 
comes in for a destructive criticism; and it is shown how Kant’s 
similar distinction, separating sense and understanding, gave an 
unintended subjective character to the Kantian theory of knowledge. 
Holt’s “cross-section ’’ version of the relational theory of consciousness 
is shown to come perilously close to the Hegelian conception of “finite 
consciousness ’’—for, “if the circumstance of constituting an element 
of the cross-section affects in no way the nature of the element itself, 
does it not follow that an object which is conscious in a cross-section 
is equally conscious outside that context?’’ In general it is con- 
tended that only a thin partition separates neo-realism from Berkeleian 
idealism. 

Coming to the papers on value, I mark the paper by Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge, “On Our Knowledge of Value,” as the most enjoyable 
in the book, and also as one of the most illuminating. The author 
writes—to the scandal of the Aristotelians, I fear—with an evident 
enjoyment of his subject. His paper shows style, humor, psycho- 
logical insight and shrewd worldly wisdom, and withal a clear sense 
of logical order. Is there a criterion of value? And if so, what is it? 
The answer given is that there is no subjective criterion, such as desire 
or enjoyment; still less an objective criterion. Nor does it avail to 
set up an “ideal critic.” ‘The only positive suggestion I have to 
offer’ is that the criterion “‘is to be found in the understanding and 
judgment of every individual,—that every individual is himself and 
for himself that ideal spectator or critic to whose intelligence, will, 
and taste, true value is indissolubly related.’ In brief (as I under- 
stand him) the criterion of value is not desire, but desire become 
self-conscious and critical, and thus both objective and subjective. 
This presupposes the distinction, and also a relation, between appre- 
hension and awareness, 7. e., between unreflective and reflective con- 
sciousness. From this also it seems to follow that the cause of error 
and evil is to be looked for in the sluggishness of our minds. The 
closing pages of the paper contain some suggestive remarks upon this 
thesis. It is true that the realization of values is retarded “‘only”’ 
by lack of reflection, yet this lack of reflection is part and parcel of 
human nature and to a certain extent even necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the social order,—which leads to the rather cynical conclusion, 
otherwise phrased by the author, that all that keeps the social order 
stable is a certain stupidity. 

Mr. F. C. Bartlett’s paper on “Valuation and Existence” is one 
of the kind that treat value as if unrelated to persons—a grin without 
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a cat. Does valuation imply existence of the object valued? His 
answer is that “the zsthetic judgment makes no reference whatever 
to existence; the economic judgment may probably refer to existence 
indirectly, but does assert or assume a balancing of needs or of desires, 
or of desire and need; the moral judgment always has reference to 
an act or a series of acts, considered as performed or as achieved.” 
His distinction of aesthetic, economic, and moral judgments seems 
to me far from convincing; and I should also say that the bearing of 
valuation upon existence involves more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in this paper. 

In “Fact and Truth” Professor C. Lloyd Morgan presents the 
associational and correspondence-theory of knowledge under a new 
figure. For the parallel series of outer and inner events he substitutes 
two spheres, the sphere of the knowable and the sphere of knowledge, 
which are in contact at a point where (I suppose) hypothesis coincides 
with fact. Getting at truth, it seems then, is a process of rolling the 
sphere of knowledge upon the sphere of the knowable so as to bring 
about such contact. Truth, it seems, requires self-consistency in 
each sphere—the knowable is necessarily self-consistent and contains 
no shadow of error—but also a correspondence in the structure of the 
two. I fear this will not be very luminous to my reader. It is hardly 
luminous to the reviewer. I hope that “‘the man of science” will grasp 
the point, however, since the purpose of the paper is to represent his 
point of view. 

In “The Conception of a Cosmos”’ Professor J. S. Mackenzie brings 
together a number of considerations, such as the mutual implications 
of order and contingency, of persistency and change, and of good and 
evil, for the purpose of showing that the difficulties in the way of 
regarding the universe as a self-explanatory system are not insuperable. 

Of the three historical papers I can say only a word each. Mr. 
M. Ginsberg’s long paper on “The Nature of Knowledge as Conceived 
by Malebranche”’ is careful and learned, but diffuse, and it is not easy 
to locate the center of gravity. This, however, seems to lie in the 
point that, while Malebranche deepens the distinction between 
essence and existence, he tends to hypostasize the essences, so that 
now, having become particular existences themselves, they no longer 
account for the universality of knowledge. Dean W. R. Inge, in 
“Some Aspects of the Philosophy of Plotinus,’’ which deals particu- 
larly with his doctrines of time and eternity and with his conception 
of self-consciousness, points out that, while there are some superficial 
resemblances between Plotinus and Bergson, at bottom their philos- 
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ophies are utterly opposed; for while Bergson exalts the individual 
and exults in the novel and the chaotic, Plotinus finds true being in 
an eternal order and unity and looks upon self-consciousness as only 
an imperfect knowledge of God. Mr. C. D. Broad’s paper on “ Hume’s 
Theory of the Credibility of Miracles’”’ is a careful and sympathetic 
analysis of Hume’s argument, which leads him to say, however, that 
Hume's assertion that no possible evidence can justify belief in an 
exception to a law of nature, would make any revision of scientific 
laws impossible. 
WARNER FITE. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Human Nature and its Remaking. By WILLIAM ERNEst HOCKING. 

Yale University Press, 1918.—pp. xiv, 434. 

This book is based upon lectures delivered by the author in 1916 
before the School of Religion of Yale University. As the title indi- 
cates, the central purpose of the book is to discover and establish 
certain principles at work in remaking human beings. Many readers 
will immediately surmise that there is kinship between the theory 
here set forth and the fundamental religious dogma of original sin. 
Indeed, the title can imply nothing else. Human nature needs to 
be remade nearer to the heart’s desire. The author does not, how- 
ever, easily assume human depravity, but rests his case upon a long 
and thorough attempt to answer the question: What is human nature? 
Life is never content to be without art. It always wills to fashion 
the outer world to conform to its own persistent ends. Human life 
adds to this general effort a specific conscious attempt to remake 
itself. This attempt is revealed in language, religion, law, and educa- 
tion. ‘“‘To say that mankind is by nature bad is, in its origins, only 
a more sophisticated way of saying that virtue is difficult” (p. 6). 
The thinker cannot accept instinctive answers to the questions: 
What is original human nature? What should it be? How shall 
we make it what it should be? He must seek an objective answer in 
terms of human structure and history and the dialectic of experience. 
Law and religion agree in assigning to human beings a natural de- 
pravity but they differ in their estimate of its permanence. Law 
tacitly recognizes that evil is not to be overcome but religion declares 
that human perfection can and must be secured. In answering the 
question, What is desirable? the claims of liberation and discipline are 
stated and it is shown that the desire for liberation leads to its own 
sort of discipline and that defenders of pure liberation have gone from 
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among us. It is possible to defend the opinion that the goal of human 
endeavor is not contrary to human nature but beyond it, as faith may 
be beyond reason. 

Part II proposes an answer to the first question. Whatever account 
of man’s instinctive life is given, some recognition is demanded of the 
fact that the organism as a whole criticizes each instinct and imposes 
limits upon its function. By comparison with other animals man 
reveals neither a completed instinctive function nor its corresponding 
structure-mechanism—"he is as nearly as possible animal-in-general”’ 
(p. 47). Commenting on the extreme difficulty of fixed classification, 
the author expresses his preference for a division of all instinctive 
actions into two groups—(1) assertive and outgoing instincts; (2) 
negative and contractive instincts. In addition, certain general 
instincts will be found to take neither of the fundamental forms to 
the exclusion of the other. Among these may be specified curiosity, 
play, pugnacity and fear. Such instincts will be found to express 
general needs of the organism and to utilize the specific instinctive 
mechanism of either group as occasion seems to require. They point 
to some necessary interest of the organism as a whole, indeed, to a 
willful action involving partial and varied subordination of parts. 
In human beings this sum of desires may be called the self. ‘A self 
may fairly be defined as a permanent principle of selection” (p. 70). 
The policy of the self is its acquired interpretation of its central and 
necessary interest. As a label for this motive force the author 
prefers ‘will to power’ on the ground that it gives a clearer indication 
of the nature of the will without at the same time limiting its range, 
as does the phrase ‘will to live’ or the Freudian ‘libido.’ 

Part III is to treat conscience as in some sort of germ deposited in 
man’s original nature, and at the same time one of the chief instru- 
ments in his remaking. The social origin of the ‘you ought’ conscious- 
ness need not be discredited, but it is seen to assume a unique and 
simple ‘I ought’ in the awakening individual. ‘The social use of the 
word is thus never purely instructive; it is also, and primarily, 
awakening” (p. 94). Conscience does not act like an echo of the 
racial experience, but “seeks out its own applications, and is capable 
of a development like the sense of beauty; rising in some persons to 
the point of genius’’ (p. 96). ‘‘ My own view is that conscience stands 
outside the instinctive life of man, not as something separate, but as 
an awareness of the success or failure of that life in maintaining its 
status and its growth” (p. 99). Chapters on sin and its meaning 
in the light of the foregoing discussion conclude the account of man’s 
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original nature. Sin turns out to be “the refusal to interpret crude 
impulse in terms of the individual’s most intelligent will to power” 
(p. 116). 

The remainder of the volume is given to the discussion of the 
processes by which man is recast in the mold of his own total desire. 
Experience is the process of change. Any given portion of experience 
modifies subsequent action according as the ‘after image’ is judged 
by the whole will to be good or bad. Therefore, ‘the work of experi- 
ence is the dialectic of the will” (p. 163). Pugnacity, for instance, 
develops through stages of destruction, revenge, punishment, et cetera, 
as it is forced to recognize that each stage partially fails to secure 
its real purpose. 

Part V argues that social pressure upon the individual is mainly in 
the direction of the development indicated by the dialectic of indi- 
vidual experience. The author steers a middle course between Hegel 
and Hobbes in his treatment of the individual and the state, although 
he leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that he considers Hegel the 
lesser evil. Whoever is discontented with the social order may 
discover by deeper insight that the social order fundamentally con- 
forms to the whole will of the individual. ‘The deformity of human 
nature in the state is not a myth: we can only say that it would be 
still more deformed apart from it, and only by its aid can it become 
less deformed”’ (p. 210). 

Education is only a more conscious attempt to remake the person. 
It selects certain racial experiences for transmission to the young. 
It selects because it cannot assume that the young have either the 
materials from which to choose or the will to select if the material 
is supplied. Education must evoke the will by exposing the individual 
to the objects that call out his responses. It must dare to be partisan 
for the sake of giving something positive. ‘‘Against errors and 
interested propaganda the growing will has natural protection: it 
has no protection against starvation nor against the substitution of 
inferior food for good food"’ (p. 234). 

In a chapter dealing with the rights of rebellion the author touches 
gingerly the claims of the individual against the group. In the last 
issue he concludes that the individual must be true to his vision and 
the group must in like manner be true to its charge by deciding 
whether the individual's outbreak shall be treated as a rebellion or as 
acommon crime. The state is forced to punish and not to follow the 
dialectic of pugnacity to the point of forgiveness because, apparently, 
the state must be maintained at all hazards. It is an essential product 
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of racial experience fitted to stand between the accuser and the accused 
to prevent savage revenge and to secure a genuine restoration of 
the norm. 

Part VI deals with the place of art and religion in the remaking 
of the individual. The public and the private orders desire to pre- 
serve different aspects of man. For instance the public order is 
interested in the economic status of man, while the private order is 
interested in ‘the self of play, of art, of bodily beauty, of manner 
and carriage, emotion, aspiration, religious feeling."”” Art which begins 
in play, and religion which is continuous with art seek to save the 
whole man. They function directly through the whole will to power. 
If art does not satisfy the whole will it at least prefigures its satisfac- 
tion. Religion places the whole self at the source of creative activity 
and thus lends to the self creative wholeness and the complete satis- 
faction of the will to power. Part VII discovers in Christianity, as a 
single example of religion, a realm for the complete exercise of the 
will to power. The individual soul by participation in the divine 
nature may secure the goal of his whole spirit and discover the scope 
of his power. This interprets the phrase ‘will to power’ and lends 
plausibility to the general tendency of the argument that human 
nature has to be remade out of its natural instincts by a power which 
is at once natural and beyond nature. Human nature is both a fact 
and a prophesy. 

The foregoing summary doubtless does violence to the logical 
completeness of the book and certainly leaves out of account many of 
the most interesting details of the argument—details which are 
interesting largely because they present more or less original inter- 
pretations and, therefore, challenge controversy. In its main outlines 
I find little need of dissent. The argument proceeds after the usual 
manner of idealistic discussion. There is no great array of quasi- 
scientific data to pad the pages. Perhaps the most suggestive portion 
of the book is its treatment of the instincts and the interesting, if 
not wholly new, category of the general instinct. By all odds the 
author's application of his general formula of regeneration to the 
practical problems of reform will call out the greatest differences of 
opinion. Many readers will be convinced by the theoretical conclu- 
sions without being in the least convinced that they apply to the 
practical situations in the way he has indicated. For instance, his 
faith that the state must punish seems in no way connected with the 
logical structure of the argument. Why may the state not forgive 
and by that very act maintain itself? Or, the state may do neither, 
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but address itself to the teaching of men in the art of realizin~ the 
will to power. If there is no other way to know when a rebellion is 
in order than to try it, to see whether society considers it a rebellion 
or a common crime, we may be reasonably certain that the might of 
established institutions will uniformly be the right side of the conflict. 
The view advanced by Dewey and others that the function of the 
individual in society is precisely to reconstruct it is more certain to 
lead to progress. 

In the discussion of education the same tendency to trust institu- 
tionalism rather than the present living humanity is easily discerned. 
Interested propaganda is considered a better educational content 
than a too free access to divergent evidence on the ground that the 
growing will has a natural protection against the former but not 
against the latter. It is not sheer perversity which leads to the very 
opposite statement, for there are certainly native traits of mental 
method which awake under the stimulus of conflicting evidence but 
are easily lulled to sleep by dogmatic instruction. This seems true, 
moreover, of all grades of instruction. 

As a whole the book is instructive and persuasive. The final 
chapters which deal with art and religion are especially thoughtful. 
The will to power may surely find in religious devotion both negative 
and positive realization. Reverence will keep it from being a will 
to exercise power over others and zeal will direct it to the most 
universal expression. The style is terse and usually clear but will 
not furnish easy reading for those unfamiliar with the way of idealistic 
writers to treat abstract notions as personal agents which do, and 
say, and believe. 

H. G. TOWNSEND. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Complete Works of Plotinos. Translated by KENNETH SyYLVAN GUTHRIE. 
Alpine, N. J., Comparative Literature Press, 1918.—pp., Vol. I, 282; 
II, 353, III, 371; IV, 380. 

Up to the present time it has been customary to call Ammonius Sakkas the 
Father of Neo-Platonism—and that on a mere tradition; whereas there re- 
mains of Ammonius Sakkas only a few trifling fragments, ascribed to him 
jointly with some other writer. This statement continued to pass as truth 
for another reason, namely, that his disciple’s works, those of Plotinus, were in 
such a confusion that almost anything could be read into them. For instance, 
they have been used by Augustine and others as a mine of practical mysticism, 
while the German Drews used them as supports for Hartmann's Philosophy of 
the Unconscious. The difficulty of the Greek, in addition, together with the 
extent of the writings, conspired to keep the texts inaccessible. Of course, 
there were translations—that of Bouillet, but beyond price; the German, 
expensive, and as difficult, if not more so, than the original. Thomas Taylor 
had of course selected a few mystical writings, but they too were tinged with 
mediaeval mysticism, besides being entirely unsystematic. 

In order to clear up the situation, two things were necessary. The first was 
a translation that would make the sources, as a whole, accessible. The 
length and the difficulty of the undertaking had deterred the most laborious. 
First, as to the length, it would have proved a deterrent, except that the 
life-problems of a student who in his youth had attempted to throw together 
an outline of the philosophy of Plotinus compelled him to undergo the ordeal. 
As to the difficulty, his translation does not pretend to solve insoluble problems, 
problems which must have been present to the author; for had he analyzed 
his thought more clearly, he would probably have stated it unmistakably. 
All that the present translation pretends to do is to present in clear English 
the thought of the translator, as a provisional means of approaching lin- 
guistic difficulties to which centuries of research are welcome, with the 
advantage that doubtful passages have been interpreted in the light of parallel 
statements, and in harmony with the philosophical sources of the text. 

But mere translation made the reigning confusion still more striking. It 
reminded one very much of the Pentateuch in the Bible. Criticism has there 
unravelled the tangle, by demonstrating that some editor mixed sources in 
themselves coherent, in obedience to some prearranged purpose. Was there 
such a purpose in the mind of Plotinus’s editor, Porphyry? The latter, in his 
preface, explains it in detail. It was, in those days, fashionable (not even the 
works of Plato had entirely escaped this process) to group an author’s works 
by subject, or length,—in this case, into six “enneads"’ of nine books each, 
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with a fine disregard of the chronology of their origin. Porphyry claimed to 
have made this arrangement in order to group the works by subject; but such 
an idea was illusory, in view of the desultory nature of Plotinus’s thought in 
many individual essays; and the result was such a confusion that the very 
first essay is practically the last one written by Plotinus. 

Under such circumstances, it was no wonder that readers of Plotinus 
found it difficult to discover consistency, inasmuch as it is the natural course 
of life for thinkers to grow in power, and even fail in later years, as happened 
to Schlegel, to Plato, and others. Indeed, Porphyry explicitly records this 
of Plotinus. It was therefore necessary to unravel this tangle by both doing 
the work of translation, and by printing the works in their chronological order. 
The result was as illuminating as with the Pentateuch. It was discovered 
that the earlier period was Numenian, or Gnostico-Platonic, the second 
Porphyrian, or Stoic, while in later years Plotinus returned to his earlier views. 
The latter indeed may not be the case, if in his later years he was merely 
giving out early incomplete works, to put his writings together. 

It will of course be asked, How could so great a thinker as Plotinus prove so 
changeable in his views? The answer is interesting. Plotinus was absorbed 
in thinking, and left writing to his secretaries; writing must to him have been 
laborious, especially in later years when his eyesight was low, for neither his 
speech nor writing was scholarly; Porphyry mentions specific vulgarisms. 
He had as first secretary Amelius, the legatee of the works of Numenius, who 
knew them all by heart. Is it any wonder, then, that in the writings of the 
Amelian period a number of Numenian expressions can be demonstrated? 
In the second or Porphyrian period, we find the most systematic treatises, Stoic 
in character. When Porphyry wished to commit suicide and was persuaded as 
alternative to sojourn to Sicily, Plotinus was thrown back on his earlier 
thought; and therefore it is no wonder that he returns to Platonic opinions. 
Thus Plotinus’s views become consistent, in each period; and therefore we will 
in the future, as we do with Plato, not speak of Plotinus’s views, but of views 
of Plotinus of the first, second, or third periods. 

Interesting as this rescuing of Plotinus’s progress of views is, it would be 
no more than grave-digging, were it not for the light that it sheds on the 
origin of the philosophy of Christianity. In Plotinus we find a number of 
Nicene formulations a century before that council; and so more than ever do 
we realize that just as Plato summated early Greek philosophy, so Plotinus 
fused the thought of Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, and put this Greek 
heritage in a shape in which it could be used practically by a young religion as 
explanation of many of its mysteries. 

There is still another living issue in our study of Plotinus; what is the inde- 
pendent value of the mystic ecstasy, the authority for which has always more 
or less involved Plotinus? Numenius had drunk deep at the Oriental Hermetic 
sources, and through Amelius this doctrine must have been found convenient 
to explain the epileptic attacks to which we are told Plotinus was subject. 
But to demonstrate a physical basis for mystic experiences does not deny 
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the latter, nor invalidate them; but it does supply a basis for more careful 
criticism of these experiences. 

Plotinus summates Greek thought; he is the sunset of the ancient world- 
conception, and the dawn of the new; and this latter can never be justly 


evaluated without a knowledge of its source, Plotinus. 
AUTHOR. 


The Relation between Thought and Action from the German and from the Classical 
Point of View. The Herbert Spencer Lecture Delivered at Oxford, October 
20, 1917. By Emme Boutroux. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1918. 
—PpP.- 32. 

The text chosen for this discourse is the saying of Herbert Spencer's that 
if two opposing terms both have bases in the reality of things, then between 
them there must be a fundamental harmony. The author begins by saying 
that the thought and action of ordinary life seem at first to imply each other, 
but reflection soon reveals antagonisms between them. Thought is universal, 
independent of time, patient in solving problems; action is particular, limited 
in time, and compelled to be decisive. Are they, in reality, indissolubly 
connected or radically different? The German answer to this question—to 
which Kant gave direction—is the assertion of a complete dualism; thought 
deals with things from the mechanical point of view; the principle of action is 
absolute freedom. The problem of German philosophy after Kant was as to 
how this abstractly ideal principle of action could become realized concretely. 
Only, for the Germans, in material success and the control of the visible 
world, M. Boutroux thinks. He points out that this exaggeration by the 
Germans of the rights of will was in part a reaction from an opposite tendency, 
the tendency to define the function of the human mind as an accommodation 
and subordination of itself to an external reality. But, he asks, is it necessary 
to take either of these alternatives which oppose the mind to reality? The 
Greeks, believing that Thought and Being are fundamentally akin, refused 
to confine thought to the merely mechanical aspect of things. ‘Thought 
composes above the physical world, a moral, a social, a human, an esthetical, 
a religious world, which although not reducible to material elements, is never- 
theless real, and worthy of subsisting and developing.”” The element of the 
mental life through which the union of thought and action is effected—an 
element scoffed at by the Germans—is feeling; it is “the natural link between 
Action and Thought.” “From the heart spring both great thoughts and 
great actions. Let us, then, give the heart its due.” 

In so far as M. Boutroux lays the blame for German mechanism and ma- 
terialism at Kant's door, he is obviously a partisan interpreter of the history 
of philosophy. At his best and on the whole Kant pointed the way to an 
organic view of experience. But in his positive statement of the composition 
of the good life, and in his appreciation of the Greek view, M. Boutroux will 
seem to most readers just and wise. We need continually to be reminded by 
such clear statements as this that the end of life is not exclusive; that in- 
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temperance is always an evil. The present German tendency to minimize 
the value of feeling in the good life is, as the author points out, not merely an 
omission, but a distortion of the whole scheme and ideal. 

KATHERINE E, GILBERT. 


General Types of Superior Men. By Ostas L. Schwarz. Boston, Richard G. 

Badger.—pp. 435- 

The reviewer may as well say at the outset that, in the opinion of the author, 
he is probably not competent to appreciate, certainly not likely to acknowl- 
edge, the merits of this work, because he belongs to the class of college teachers, 
whom the author thinks of as generally “vain academicians and pseudo- 
scholars who vehemently refuse to accept the new theories and philosophical 
conceptions of non-professional, non-academical, self-taught, genuine thinkers, 
because the acceptance of such new truths would mean a loss of prestige for 
their self-important personalities and for the capital-supported institutions of 
learning’’ (p. 97). 

It is hard to get much meaning from the title; something more is suggested 
by the sub-title: A Philosophico-Psychological Study of Genius, Talent and 
Philistianism in their Bearings upon Human Society and its Struggle for a 
Better Social Order. The work assumes that the genuinely superior man is a 
“socialist, anarchist or communist”’ (p. 377). The man of talent is often of 
the pseudo-superior class, which apparently includes most of those who repre- 
sent themselves as interested in human betterment, except the genius. Most 
others, except the poor, are philistines, a word the author uses a thousand 
times. On the three classes of genuinely superior men, pseudo-superior men, 
and philistines, the author rings the changes with iteration. Indeed, he could 
have said what he has to say on the devotion to the truth, the power to see, the 
loneliness, and the high mission of the genius, if he had been content to say 
it once instead of many times, in a few pages. In addition to this tautology, 
he gives much space to repeated, general, conventional condemnation of 
parasites, and predatory members of society. Considering the author's 
general opinions, one is somewhat surprised that he often speaks of the infer- 
iority of women; he unhesitating declares them almost inevitable philistines, 
and naturally inferior to men. 

The whole work is general and abstract. For example, though it purports 
to deal with men of genius, the only genius mentioned is Max Nordau, who 
read the manuscript and wrote a highly commendatory, though frankly and 
shrewdly qualified letter, which is prefixed to the volume. Nordau remarks 
that the work is subjective; he might have said that the author appears very 
self-conscious. One feels, in fact, that the author, in allowing his work to be 
so confused as it is—he himself speaks of it as “‘ mosaic-built, semi-aphoristical 
and therefore incoherent looking "’ (p. 393)—is taking privileges of the sort 
he grants to the genius. The aphoristical character of the book is especially 
apparent in the ‘wild and whirling words’ of the earlier part. Sometimes the 
author forgets his attempts to ov-rpower his reader by ‘sound and fury,’ and 
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writes more simply and strikingly, as on pp. 134-140. The latter part of the 
work is much more readable than the earlier part, being on the whole more 
simple in language and more dependent, one feels, on the author's own 
experience. 

In fact, he sometimes transcends his self-consciousness and rises to the 
expression of strong feelings, for notwithstanding his socialistic lingo, he shows 
that he is moved by a genuine indignation against the shams and evils of 
society. Of the various good things in the book, the remarks on specialization 
and broad knowledge, and the diagram illustrating them (p. 131), are especially 
worthy of mention. One may cite also, for example: “Even the morality— 
paradoxical though it may sound—of socialistic and of ethical movement 
leaders, although superior to that of other political leaders, is as a rule inferior 
to that of simple members” (p. 315). A passage that shows the author at his 
best in language, thought, feeling, and perception of the truth is one protesting 
against the abuses of inherited wealth consisting of natural resources (p. 266). 

ALLAN H. GILBERT. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 


The Good Man and the Good. By Mary Watton CaLkins. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1918.—pp. xx, 219. 

Greek Ideals; a Study of Social Life. By C. Dettste Burns. London, G. 
Bell & Sons, Itd., 1917.—pp. Ix, 275. 

The Present Conflict of Ideals. By Ratpn Barton Perry. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1918.—pp. xiii, 549. 

The Next Step in Religion. By Roy Woop SeELtars. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918.—pp. 228. 

The Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval Philosophy. By Israet Isaac 
Erros. Columbia University Oriental Studies, Vol. XI. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1917.—pp. 125. 

Christian Belief in God. By GEORG WOBBERMIN. Translated from the third 
German edition by DANIEL SOMMER RoBinson. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1918.—pp. xix, 175. 

The Law of Struggle. By Hyman Secat. New York, Massada Publishing 
Company, 1918.—pp. 161. 

Sri Krishna. The Soul of Humanity. By A. S. RamMatan. Madras, The 
Kanara Press, 1918.—pp. xvi, 167. 

The Interference of Will-Impulses. By ABRAHAM A. Rosack. Psychological 
Monographs, Vol. XXV, No. 5. Princeton, N. J., and Lancaster, Pa., 
Psychological Review Company, 1918.—pp. viii, 158. 

La Conflagrasione. Per E.Troito. Roma, A. F. Formiggini, 1918.—pp. 353. 

Figure e Studii di Storia Della Filosofia. Per E. TroiLo. Roma, “L’Univer- 
selle’’ Imprimerie Polyglotte, 1918.—pp. 324. 

La Grice. Essai de Psychologie religieuse. Par GonzaGuE Truc. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1918.—pp. 136. 
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Zeitschrift far Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


The Religious Philosophy of Professor Pringle-Pattison. Dr. H. RASHDALL. 

Mind, N. S., XXVII, 107, pp. 261-283. 

Dr. Rashdall is chiefly concerned to answer the criticism of his own position 
found in Professor Pringle-Pattison’s new book, The Idea of God. This 
involves a consideration of the main points of Professor Pringle-Pattison’s 
philosophy, from which he diverges. Dr. Rashdall feels himself in strong 
agreement with the general attitude of that philosophy; he rejoices that such 
an able antagonist has arisen against certain modes of ‘Absolutist’ thinking 
that appear in the writings of the late T. H. Green, Mr. Bradley and Professor 
Bosanquet. His differences in point of view are summarized under four heads: 
(1) While Professor Pringle-Pattison has clearly grasped the central truth of 
Idealism (that subject and object cannot exist independently), yet he seems to 
over-emphasize the reality of the object and to under-emphasize the impossi- 
bility of a subject without object. (2) The main difference lies in their 
conceptions of the relation between ‘finite centers’ of consciousness and the 
Supreme Spirit. According to Professor Pringle-Pattison, the Supreme Spirit 
includes all finite spirits and is called indifferently the Absolute or God. On 
the other hand, for Dr. Rashdall it is meaningless to speak of one con- 
sciousness as ‘included in’ another. God, to him, is a ‘finite’ God, and God 
together with the ‘finite centers’ make up the Absolute. He asserts that 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, by the logic of his position, is forced to substantially 
the same view; for he has strongly stated the reality of finite centers, and has 
repudiated the attempts of other thinkers to regard the individual as a mere 
‘appearance’ of the Absolute. He has apparently admitted God as Person 
or consciousness,—and he has confessed that we cannot understand how finite 
minds are ‘included in’ God’s mind. Therefore he has no right to hold to 
this ‘inclusion.’ Here Professor Pringle-Pattison would seem to have fallen 
into the very mistake which he has so ably criticized in others; he has con- 
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founded the ‘content’ of knowledge with the ‘form’ of consciousness which 
knows this content. He falsely assumes, because the ‘content’ of knowledge 
belonging to finite centers must exist in the ‘perfect experience,’ that therefore 
the finite centers themselves must form part of the Being that has this ‘ perfect 
experience.’ But at bottom he does not treat the actual consciousness of the 
individual as part of the consciousness of God. Along with this confusion, 
he has failed to attribute higher individuality to consciousness than to 
‘things’—a violation of his principle of degrees of reality. (3) A third diffi- 
culty is that he denies efficient causality to God. Yet the gist of his whole 
book is a vindication of teleology. And he recognizes God as Will; although 
what God wills does not appear. That he fails to regard God as an efficient 
cause implies that he here again falls back into the attitude of that Oxford 
*Hegelianism’ which sees God only as Thinker. (4) Should Professor Pringle- 
Pattison urge that the notion of God as efficient cause would involve the 
extremely difficult conception of a creation in time, Dr. Rashdall would suggest: 
first, that when causality is identified with activity (as Pringle-Pattison 
implies), then the element of succession in time is no longer vital; second, that 
the old antinomy of time should be frankly acknowledged as unsolved. The 
ambiguity and contradictoriness throughout The Idea of God result from the 
attempt to think of God both as a Person and as a logical universal. 
Marie T. COoL.ins. 


Dr. Bosanquet's Theory of Mental States, Judgment, and Reality. J.E. TURNER. 

Mind, N. S., XXVII, 107, pp. 304-317. 

In the final chapter of his Logic, Dr. Bosanquet deals with the relation of 
mental states to judgment and to reality. He rightly maintains the essential 
continuity between mental states and reality, but further holds that mental 
states are an aspect of all known reality, and such universality of mental 
character the author of this article questions. While the activity of ‘being 
conscious’ is always mental, it would not seem to follow from this that the 
content of consciousness is always so. Yet Dr. Bosanquet appears to suggest 
this. But such a universal mental character would derogate the whole 
content of objective reality to the same level with the undeniably subjective 
contents of mind (such as dreams, memories, hallucinations). Further, if 
sense-content and ideas are symbolical, as Dr. Bosanquet holds, the real world 
would be cut off from direct knowledge (since the symbol and the thing 
symbolized are different). Even if we admit with Bosanquet that all reality 
has a psychical-mental character, and therefore that thought adds no element 
to feeling, but merely reorganizes it, a difficulty remains. For in order to 
know the material of thought as feeling, we must be able to distinguish content 
as feeling from some content apprehended as not-feeling. We cognize a 
content A only by distinguishing it from a content not-A; and not from a con- 
tent AX, A being again a universal phase of X. 


Marie T. CoLwrns. 
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Jules Lachelier. La méthode de reflexion. G. Seattes. Rev. Phil., XLIII, 

7-8, pp. 1-18. 

The only reality is thought. Though thought is conditioned by sense, 
yet sensible objects become intelligible only through contact with thought. 
Indeed, the diversity of the world has its origin in the unity of thought. 
Pure thought, as such, is never given to us; it appears only in its activity. 
To understand absolute thought, we must first examine the content of con- 
sciousness. We find there sensation, which not only gives us sensible qualities, 
but is accompanied by affective states, and will, which is prior to the affective 
states. These states of sensible consciousness are given the seal of objectivity 
by intellectual consciousness. Moreover, intellectual consciousness frees the 
world from the subjectivity of sensible consciousness, in other words, makes 
the world real. This does not mean that thought imposes its laws on the world 
in an external way, but that thought is the intelligible order which gives the 
object existence and truth. The examination of thought leads to the construc- 
tion of a system of complementary truths. In this system, the first moment is 
being in its abstract form. At first, only logically necessary, abstract being 
becomes mechanically necessary through the application of extension and 
succession to itself. The second moment is concrete being. At this stage 
appear sensation and will. In applying to itself succession and two-dimen- 
sional extension, will becomes finality. The final moment of being is pure 
thought which is reflective. This reflection is individual in that each of us 
affirms his own life; it is perceptive in that it places spacial objects outside of 
us; and it is rational knowledge of ourselves and of the world. Its symbol is 
space of three dimensions. The progress from moment to moment is a dia- 
lectical process in which each succeeding moment gives to its predecessor its 
value and true existence. Such a system, then, exhibits thought as the true 
reality of our being. The system does not end in moral indifference, however, 
for this last moment is the true good in that it is the pure liberty of spirit. 

MarjorigE S. Harris. 


Le concept moderne de la philosophie. A. CHIAPPELLI. Rev. Phil., XLIII, 

7-8, pp. 100-115. 

The characteristic trait of philosophy—that of always questioning its own 
existence and legitimacy—is an indication, not of weakness, but of immortal 
vitality. Philosophy determines not only the legitimacy of its existence, but 
also of its aim and its method, without being limited as science is by fixed 
external objects. Philosophy aims to get at the meaning of the totality of 
things; its function is the ideal representation of reality. For this ideal or 
intellectual construction, the unity of mind furnishes the point of departure. 
Thus into philosophical thought individuality is introduced and the human 
element enters; the category of value plays a more important r6le in philosophy 
than the category of truth. On account of this human interest the doctrines 
of the great thinkers of the past have a permanency which is lacking in much 
scientific theory. In the development of thought the principles and laws of 
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knowledge remain constant; there is change only in its application. Thought 
preserves its unity of direction, but it is always in process; it is a continual 
effort, a perpetual increase of itself, a true creative evolution. Just this 
demonstration of the synthetic and creative activity of thought is the great 
innovation of critical philosophy since Kant. In the organization of knowl- 
edge, philosophy occupies a central position. It must do more, however, 
than integrate the work of science; it must respond to the most profound 
needs of the spirit. In its comprehension of all reality, it guarantees the 


eternal conservation of all spirituai values. 
Marjorie S. Harris. 


The Conceptions of the History of Philosophy. Victor De.Bos. Monist, 

XXXVIII, 3, pp. 394-409. 

It is not easy to form an exact idea of the history of philosophy, of its func- 
tion in the order of human disciplines, and the way in which it must carry 
out this function effectively. Like all histories its task is to find out and 
reconstitute, and as far as possible explain, realities which have previously 
come to pass. Philosophy does not exist objectively; philosophies do so 
exist, but not philosophy. There is some difficulty in distinguishing philo- 
sophic doctrines from other forms of intellectual production. Some philos- 
ophies supply directly from the resources of the human mind an all-embracing 
explanation of reality, and also such an idea of the destiny of man as will 
enable us to determine his essential task in this world. Some philosophies are 
doctrinal and dogmatic, others are critical and sceptical. Cartesianism offers 
us a striking instance of the conflict between the historical and the philosophic 
mind. When Descartes philosophizes, he does not want to know if men 
existed before him or not; he asserts the truth, and this he discovers through 
the content and the concatenation of clear and distinct ideas, the meaning 
and scope of which are external and immutable. The following are a few 
modern works which have directly or indirectly contributed to the develop- 
ment of the history of philosophy or have claimed to do so. It is impossible 
to count among these works Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique (Rotter- 
dam, 1695-1697, 2 vols.). His doctrine is calculated to confuse human reason. 
The History of Philosophy by Thomas Stanley, published in London, 1655, 
2d ed., 1687, is concerned only with philosophy previous to Christianity, on 
the ground that “Christian theology being the receptacle of truth, there is no 
longer any reason why philosophy should seek it." Bruker’s principal work, 
Historia critica philosophia, a mundo incunabulis ad nostram usque etaiem 
deducta, § vols. (Leipsic, 1742-1744), also confuses the origin of the history 
of philosophy with that of religious mythologies and poetry. There is more 
coherence and organization in Tiedmann's work: Geist der speculativen Philos- 
ophie (7 vols., Marburg, 1791-1797). He tries to find out if the philosopher 
has contributed something new, if he bases his affirmations on solid 
reasons, if he is able to connect his thoughts, and ensure their agreement, and 
what objections may be raised against him. The appearance and predomi- 
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nance of the Kantian philosophy tended to make Kantianism a guide in the 
exposition and examination of doctrines. We find this tendency in Buhle, 
whose works are valuable mainly for the bibliographies they contain. In the 
years 1798-1819 Wilhelm Gottleid Tennemann published his great history 
of philosophy in eleven volumes. The work has careful critical investiga- 
tions into origins, clearness of exposition and a wealth of information. Its 
defect is that it judges doctrines too much in their relation to Kantianism. 
Degérando published in three volumes a comparative history of the systems 
of philosophy and added a critical analysis of the cause from which these 
systems were derived. To Hegel is due the credit for introducing a conception 
of the history of philosophy. He makes the sequence of the doctrines, not a 
succession of episodes and opinions, but rather the expression of a continuous 
and regular effort to reach truth through all its contradictory forms. In 
this sequence of doctrines we find a reasonableness which enables us largely 
to recognize the reason of to-day. In contrast with the Hegelian spirit, Ch. 
Renouvier in his Esquisse d'une classification has set forth a general view of the 
history of philosophy in the form of dilemmas. From the variety of methods 
used, it is evident that it is difficult to reach an exact idea of the proper formula- 
tion of a history of philosophy. 
Emity A. LANs. 


Civilisation et Philosophie aux XII* et XIII* Siécles. Maurice bE WULF. 

Rev. de Met., XXV, 3 pp. 273-283. 

This article forms an introductory lecture to a course on medizval philos- 
ophy delivered at the University of Poitiers, and was later published in a 
volume entitled, Civilisation et Philosophie au Moyen Age. Civilization is 
a complex of social, political, economic and juridical factors, of moral and 
religious aspirations, and of artistic, scientific and philosophic conceptions. 
The interdependence of these factors is very noticeable in the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages. S. Anselm, Thomas Aquinas and William of Occam are 
typical sons of their centuries. To comprehend and evaluate the Middle 
Ages, it is peculiarly necessary to judge it from its own point of view and 
standards. In the twelfth century there blossoms forth the springtime of a 
new civilization, essentially creative and constructive. The patrimony of 
antiquity, the amalgamation of Celtic and Germanic races, and the influence 
of Christianity are the three great forces which are interfused and blended. 
The men of the Church become ardent propagators of their own beliefs but, 
at the same time, develop science and literature and lay the foundations of 
the great philosophic system which dominated the thought of four centuries. 
In the thirteenth century—the apogee of the Middle Ages—religion effects a 
unity, independent of nationality, of all the concepts and sentiments that govern 
the life and thought of the medieval man. But despite this apparent interna- 
tionalism, there appears at this moment in the world’s history the first notice- 
able differences between the neo-latin, anglo-celtic and teutonic temperaments. 
And so to understand the psychology of the peoples engaged in the present 
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war, we must study this important period. These two centuries also form a 
period of French hegemony during which France is the chief factor in the forma- 
tion of the feudal temperament, and especially of the philosophies of that epoch. 
These compact and complete philosophical systems included such divisions as 
a philosophy of nature, psychology, metaphysic, logic, esthetics and ethics, 
and left their imprint upon every aspect of civilization. Their moral and social 
ideas noticeably influenced artistic, juridical and political theories and, in 


general, our manner of thinking and speaking. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 


Western Philosophy and Theology in the Thirteenth Century. MAURICE DE 

Wutr. Harvard Theological Review, XI, 4, pp. 409-433. 

The tendency in the past has been, and still is, to look upon the scholastic 
philosophy of the middle ages as being wholly in the service of Catholic theol- 
ogy. That is a false view. Philosophy was taken out of the liberal arts in 
the twelfth century, and put in a class by itself, just below theology. Philos- 
ophy was not confused with dialectics, as many writers suppose; it was put 
above dialectics. Not only did the twelfth century take philosophy out of 
the liberal arts, but it also completely separated philosophy from theology, 
Philosophers were defined as “humane videlicet sapientia amatores"’; while 
theologians were defined as “divine scripture doctores.”” Of course, there 
were some people who abused and looked down upon philosophy, but most 
people gave it an honorable place. Then in the thirteenth century came the 
creation of an international center for philosophy, the University of Paris, 
and the difference between philosophy and theology became even more 
distinct. Philosophy was based on reason; theology, on faith. This distinc- 
tion was not only recognized by Thomas Aquinas and the other theologians, 
but it was universally recognized by all men. Since the Middle Ages were 
religious ages, however, theology was bound to affect philosophy, just as it 
affected art and everything else. There were three ties between philosophy 
and theology: (1) inasmuch as theology was the study, philosophy came to 
be considered as a preparation for theology; (2) philosophy was applied to 
theological doctrines to furnish additional support; and (3) the ends of philos- 
ophy and theology were the same, viz., happiness. But at the same time, 
philosophy remained “‘a synthetic study of the world by the sole data of 
reason’’; it remained distinct from theology. These ties between philosophy 
and theology were usually not obstacles to the independence of philosophy. 
Even when philosophy was forbidden to contradict the doctrines of theology, 
philosophy did not become subservient thereby. Though not permitted to 
contradict theology, philosophy was not required to establish theology. 
Besides, where no theology was involved, philosophy was free to maintain 
whatever doctrines it desired. The philosophy of the Middle Ages, then, 
was not the servant of theology; it was in general independent of theology; 
and where the problems involved were non-theological, philosophy was as 
free in the Middle Ages as it is to-day. 


I. CHASMAN. 
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L’Art et la Philosophie. Victor Detsos. Rev. de Met., XXV, 3, pp. 325- 

336. 

The relation of art to philosophy is two-fold: art is capable of expressing, 
in part, philosophical ideas and sentiments, while philosophical systems, on 
the other hand, may be works of art. The thoughts of Xenophon, Parmenides 
and Empedocles were expressed in poems, the form and grace of which are 
much to be admired. Lucretius makes Epicureanism the subject of a poem. 
It is also precisely because philosophy is so deeply and intimately related to 
human desires and needs that it is capable of artistic expression. And even when 
philosophy aspires to know what things are in themselves, this really expresses 
a human desire to exercise the reason and force it to a satisfactory end. But 
when thought is transformed into verse, this should not be merely a formal pro- 
cedure. It is necessary that the imaginative mind should give animation, 
warmth and color to ideas before they really take on an artistic form. Goethe 
had this gift of transforming philosophical ideas and experiences of the highest 
and most complicated sort into poetry. In Faust there may be said to 
be represented all the Kantian metaphysic. The opposition and union of 
Faust and Mephistopheles artistically interpret that idea, so dear to German 
metaphysicians, that the immediate desire of perfection does not suffice, and 
that liberty consists essentially in meeting and overcoming obstacles. It is 
the idea that in human activity there is never a moment in which perfection is 
realized. And so philosophy becomes interfused with poetry and art when 
it assumes a humanitarian attitude, by which it relates itself to the needs, 
anxieties, torments and desires of the human soul. In turning to the question 
as to whether philosophy itself can be a work of art, we must affirm that all 
human intelligence is architectonic in point of form and attains truth by the 
order which it constructs and the harmony which it establishes between ideas. 
Is not this a proof of the great affinity between philosophy and poetry? What 
magnificent symphonies of ideas are those of Plato, Aristotle and Leibniz! 
And the harmoniousness of these systems speaks of a sort of artistic activity 
in the construction of great philosophic doctrines. We do not mean, however, 
that philosophy becomes the play of the artistic dilettante who is only desirous 
of expressing his own unique personality. A philosophic production resembles 
an artistic creation in that they both tend to raise us above the commonplace 
and the banalities of life and, especially, in the fact that they cannot be 
retouched, altered or added to. For philosophy, like art, must be an organic 
construction from a certain point of view, which it regards as true and in 


which the ideas must harmonize. 
EpGAR DE LASKI. 


Again, the Value Objective and the Value Judgment: Reply to Professor Perry 
and Dr. Fisher. Wicpur M. Ursan. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 
15, PP. 393-405. 

From Professor Perry's and Dr. Fisher's criticism of his value theory 

Professor Urban concludes that, while he has much in common with Dr. 
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Fisher, he has but little in common with Professor Perry. Professor Urban 
finds that Dr. Fisher agrees with him on “the fundamental distinction between 
value and being”; also in the beliefs “that value may attach to objects apart 
from human feeling about those objects; that there is such a thing as value 
knowledge; that reality is a form of value and that a value connotation is 
inseparable from the notion; and that valueimplies reality."" They also agree 
that reality is essentially a value-concept. Dr. Fisher does not agree with 
Professor Urban that value may be equated with the proposition that an 
object ought to be, but denies that objects can possess the obligation to be. 
To this Professor Urban replies that in passing from oughtness to obligation 
Dr. Fisher has changed the issue. 

For Professor Perry, according to Professor Urban, value is not essential 
to reality itself; there is no such thing as a knowledge or apprehension of 
value; “there is only knowledge about things and their relations, value happen- 
ing to be the natme we give to a certain type of relations."" For Perry, interest 
makes or constitutes values, but interest does not know them. Therefore, 
Urban asserts, Perry must deny that there is any knowledge of vaiue. While 
Urbar asserts that a value-judgment differs from any judgment which asserts 
existem — hypothetically, Perry asserts that there is no difference. 

I. CHASMAN 


Neo-Vitalism et Sciences Physiques. R. Mourcue. Rev. de Mét., XXV, 4, 

pp. 419-431. 

The problem of vitalism has again come forward as an urgent question, 
in fact as the greatest question with which the biologist is concerned. Even 
those who do not admit a vital principle begin by demonstrating the in- 
sufficiency of the actual phenomena to explain themselves. Certain other 
writers such as Bergson, Johnstone and Driesch think that the analysis of 
the facts justifies the introduction of special concepts into biology,—élan 
vitale, entelechy. However plausible this may sound, it by no means excludes 
the possibility of a complete explanation in physico-chemical terms. The 
present established laws do not explain the phenomena of diffusion, absorption 
and catalysis in the protoplasm, and even in physics the explanation of classic 
phenomena has had to be given in contradictory terms. For example, we 
have admitted that the movements of particular elements may, in certain 
cases, be discontinuous, and that the velocities, which such particular elements 
assume, are only a multiple of the initially given velocity. In an inorganic 
process the phenomena lead to a transmutation of potential into kinetic energy 
and the equal distribution of this energy to all parts of the system in which 
the phenomena act. In organic life, on the contrary, energy is transformed from 
kinetic to potential and works towards the establishment and maintenance of 
differences of kinetic energy. And so from the point of view of energy, organic 
and inorganic life appear to be directly opposed. It is noticeable, also, that a 
living organism cannot produce its maximum energy, after a long period of 
inactivity, without danger to itself. Preliminary training appears to be neces- 
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sary for it to function as before, while in inorganic life, energetic power re- 
mains constant. Here we have admissions of some irrational elements, and 
it is not impossible that the progress of the biologic sciences will indicate the 
existence of other irrational facts of similar type. The study of reproduction 
and regenerations should reveal to us numerous phenomena which appear to 
have no analogy in the inorganic world. But it is still more interesting to 
note that physics itself appears to encounter inexplicable variations which 
seem to indicate a vitalistic or non-mechanical activity. The term vitalism 
has so many different associations that its use leads to many confusions and 
ambiguities of meaning, but it is very difficult to substitute for it any expression 
that would not necessitate a lengthy paraphrase. It indicates, indeed, a 
classification, and not a doctrine that has its own principles. 
EDGAR DE LASKI. 


The Empirical Correlation of Mental and Bodily Phenomena. Grace A. DE 

Lacuna. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 20, pp. 533-541. 

The possibility begins to appear of a reformulation of the mind-body problem 
as momentous as that marked by the philosophy of Descartes. Formerly 
it was assumed that there were two alternatives in the relation between 
mental and bodily phenomena: either every change in conscious experience 
was accompanied by a corresponding change in the chemical and physical 
processes of the cerebrum, or else no general, complete correlation was dis- 
coverable between psychical experience and nervous action. But these alter- 
natives are not exhaustive. Both falsely presuppose that the only kind of 
correlation possible between consciousness and the functioning of the nervous 
system must be between psychical processes and the chemical and physical 
changes in the brain. But the central nervous system is not chiefly a physio- 
logical organ. Its primary function is rather the adjustment of the behavior 
of the individual to his environment. Further, a parallelism could only 
prove that the correspondence between psychical and cortical changes was a 
significant correspondence if it could adduce some principle of individuation 
and classification common to the two. And this would be to exhibit them 
as a single system. Evidence is offered from the fields of emotion and per- 
ception to show that the common principle individuating both mental processes 
and their bodily correlates is their function in behavior. 

Marie T. COLLIns. 


Habit et conscience. L. DuGas. Rev. Phil., XLIII, 7-8, pp. 116-135. 


At first sight consciousness and habit seem mutually exclusive. Yet at the 
beginning of habit-formation consciousness is present. Thus in habits formed 
by the ‘trial and error method’ consciousness is more or less at work eliminating 
false and retaining right movements. We are not aware of the part con- 
sciousness plays in developing habits, because we examine only already formed 
habits from which consciousness has apparently disappeared, and because we 
confuse consciousness with reflection. Taking consciousness in its more 
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humble connotation, we find it present in the execution of an habitual act, for 
the act is perceived as easy or hard of accomplishment. In general, at the 
moment when habit is being formed, consciousness is present judging, conceiv- 
ing laws, perfecting ways of action. Moreover, consciousness is also a con- 
comitant of habit at the moment when it is lost. This return to consciousness 
is a retrogression in that it is a return to an anterior state where habit was 
non-existent; but it is progress in that consciousness is now more effective 
than in habitual action. It remains to consider how much consciousness is 
present in a formed habit. Habit should not be opposed to will, for habit is 
of the same nature as will. Indeed habit is a will which has retired in part 
from its work. Even at the heart of an habitual operation consciousness may 
intervene when an obstacle presents itself. Further, the normal will is not the 
entirely conscious will; for, when consciousness supervises constantly, the act, 
so directed, is restricted and hence is just as imperfect as a wholly mechanical 
act. We may say, then, that the unconsciousness of habit is merely relative, 
that habit is a complement of reason. The normal act is that in which reason 
and nature—nature here meaning instinct and will—concur. In other words, 
habit is the meeting-place of reason and instinct, and to assert that habit is 
conscious is to relate it to its origin and to reveal its end. 
MARjoriE S. HARRIs. 


The Hindu Yoga-Sysiem. CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN. Harvard Theo- 

logical Review, XI, 4, pp. 355-376. 

The purpose of this article is to introduce Dr. Wood's book on The Yoga- 
System of Patanjali, and to encourage research in the Hindu Yoga-system. 
The elements of Yoga go back indefinitely into ancient days. In its teachings 
emphasis is laid upon the control of the senses; asceticism is deemed superior 
even to heavenly happiness. Buddha was greatly influenced by the teachings 
of the Yoga-system, as is shown by his use of the Four Truths of the Yoga- 
system: concerning disease, cause of disease, health, and remedies; the five 
means to a higher concentration: faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, 
insight; the Four Exalted States: friendliness, compassion, joy, and indiffer- 
ence; and many other teachings of the Yoga-system. The Yoga also empha- 
sizes magic, which it seems to have developed to an astounding degree. How- 
ever, much of what is called magic, is hypnotism. This has been highly 
developed. In fact, while hypnotism is comparatively new to the Occident, 
it has been known to the Orient for over two thousand years. When in 1899 
Braid described his technique for inducing hypnotism, it was found that 
fifteen hundred years ago there was written a book on the island of Ceylon 
which set forth essentially the same principles. I. CHASMAN. 


What Do We Mean by Democracy? RALPH Barton Perry. Int. J. E., 
XXVIII, 4, pp. 449-464. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison says that the war of Nations is merging into the 
war of Class, and Class wars suppress the spirit of nationality. His account 
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may be exaggerated, but we cannot dispute the fact that the present war is 
not a mere struggle for power among rival nations, but a struggle for ascend- 
ancy among rival forms of government, economic policies, and social philos- 
ophies. The people of the United States are not fighting in order that they 
may live, but for a principle—democracy. The three great ideas associated 
with democratic tradition are: Equality, Liberty, and Popular Government. 
The last two define political democracy. Liberty is the principle of giving 
to the individual the largest possible sphere within which to carry out his own 
desires and judgment. Political democracy is the union of liberality and 
responsibility. Social democracy is defined through Equality. To what 
motive does Equality appeal? First, Compassion, an emotion felt toward 
individuals, and excited by the aspect which life presents at the lower end of 
the scale of happiness. The great task of civilization is to achieve happiness 
that may be generally shared. Second, Emulation: Men desire to overtake 
or surpass their fellows in the race for life. Emulation demands fair play and 
a ‘square deal’ for everyone. Third, Fraternity: Self respect demands the 
esteem of others, and resents disparagement. Fraternity acknowledges the 
just pride of others. Fifth, Envy. This feeling prompts men to retard 
those who excel them. It confuses and depresses all standards of excellence. 
These several motives which underlie the love of equality, are the motives 
which justify or discredit the ideal of social democracy. In so far as social 
democracy means a compassionate regard for all human beings as having 
feelings, powers and capacities of the same generic type; in so far as it means 
the equalizing of opportunity and a mutual respect, it rests upon sound and 
incontrovertible ethical grounds. We need now the courage to carry out this 
internal readjustment. Are we prepared to pay the cost of social democracy 
by surrendering personal advantages which we at present enjoy? Only so 
far as we have learned to live more austerely, and to find our happiness in 
those things which are not diminished by being widely shared, may we in the 
time to come have the heart to be cheerful despite the realization of our ideals. 
Emity A. LANE. 
































NOTES 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association 
was held at Harvard University, December 27 and 28, 1918. The Presidential 
Address was delivered by Professor Mary Whiton Calkins of Wellesley College. 
This address, entitled “‘ The Personalistic Conception of Nature,”’ will appear 
in the March number of Tue PuiLosopnicat Review. Professor H. B. 
Alexander of the University of Nebraska was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. 


We regret to announce the death on the twenty-second of November, 1918, 
of Dr. W. G. Smith, lecturer in psychology at Edinburgh University. He 
was formerly a professor in Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, and 
later lecturer in psychology at Liverpool University. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 


Minp, XXVII, 108: C. D. Broad, On the Relation between Induction and 
Probability (I1.); W. M. Thorburn, The Rights and Wrongs of a Person (II.); 
F. C. S. Schiller, What Formal Logic Is About; L. J. Russell, The Basis of 
Bosanquet's Logic. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EtHics, XXIX, 1: J. Dashiell Stoops, 
The Larger Self; EZ. Thackray, The Enthronement of Public Right; J. R. 
Kantor, The Ethics of Internationalism and the Individual; Victor S. Yarros, 
Ethics in Modern Fiction; Herbert L. Stewart, Euthanasia; Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Art and the Democracy; Joseph Roy Geiger, Religious Worship 
and Social Control. 


THe JOURNAL OF PHILOsoPHy, PsYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
XV, 21: A. A. Goldenweiser, History, Psychology and Culture: A Set of 
Categories for an Introduction to Social Science. Part I; Harold Goddard, 
Politics, Philosophy and Poetry. 

XV, 22: A. A. Goldenweiser, History, Psychology and Culture: A Set of 
Categories for an Introduction to Social Science. Part IT; A. A. Merrill, 
Free Will and Intuition. 

XV, 23: Grace A. de Laguna, Dualism in Animal Psychology; Henry Rutgers 
Marshall, Other Men's Minds; A. P. Weiss, Conscious Behavior. 

XV, 24: Thomas Reed Powell, The Logic and Rhetoric of Constitutional 
Law; Harold Goddard, The Coming Bravery—A Spencerian Dream. 

XV, 25: Maurice R. Cohen, The Subject Matter of Formal Logic; James 
Bissett Pratt, Professor Spaulding’s Non-Existent Illusions. 


Tue British JOURNAL or PsycHo.ocy, IX, 2: Carveth Read, The Mind of 


the Wizard; Ernest Jones, The Theory of Symbolism; Symposium,—Why is 
the ‘Unconscious’ Unconscious?, Maurice Nicoll, W. H. R. Rivers, Ernest Jones. 
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Tue HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XI, 4: Charles Rockwell Lanman, The 
Hindu Yoga-System; Alfred Fawkes, The Papacy and the Modern State; 
Leighton Parks, Phillips Brooks; Maurice de Wulf, Western Philosophy and 
Theology in the Thirteenth Century. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XXII, 4: Henry B. Robins, The 
Theological Curriculum and a Teaching Ministry; F. A. Starratt, The De- 
mands of the Rural Church upon the Theological Curriculum; A. Clinton 
Watson, The Primary Problem for an Empirical Theology. III; James 
Westfall Thompson, Church and State in Medieval Germany. IV; George 
W. Richards, The Church and the Religion of Russia. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGy, XXIX, 4: Anna Berliner, The 
Influence of Mental Work on the Visual Memory Image; Wesley Raymond 
Wells, The Theory of Recapitulation and the Religious and Moral Discipline 
of Children; Wesley Raymond Wells, The Biological Value of Religious Belief; 
Albert Schinz, Intellectualism versus Intuitionism in French Philosophy since 
the War; Cora L. Friedline, The Discrimination of Cutaneous Patterns below 
the Two-Point Limen; P. 7. Young, The Localization of Feeling; Henry 
Bradford Smith, Aristotle’s Other Logic; J. F. Dashiell, Sixteen Origins of the 
Mind; Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 
Communicated by E. B. Titchener, H. P. Weld, and E. G. Boring. XLIII. 
F. Cutolo, Jr., A Preliminary Study of the Psychology of Heat; Arthur S. 
Phelps, The Mental Duet. 


THE PsyCHOLOGICAL Review, XXV, 5: S. Bent Russell, Communication, 
Correspondence and Consciousness; Leonard T. Troland, The Heterochromatic 
Differential Threshold for Brightness: II. Theoretical; H. B. Reed, Associa- 
tive Aids: III. Their Relation to the Theory of Thought and to Methodology 
in Psychology; Rudolf Pintner, Community of Ideas; Carl Rahn, Psycho- 
analytic Concepts and Reéducation. 

XXV, 6: Edward Chace Tolman, Nerve Process and Cognition; Joseph 
Peterson, Experiments in Rational Learning; Erwin A. Esper, A Contribution 
to the Experimental Study of Analogy; Herbert Sidney Langfeld, Judgments of 
Facial Expression and Suggestion. 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLoGciz, XVII (No. 65): Francois Naville, Mémoires 
d’un médicin aphasique; J. Larguier des Bancels, Sur les Origines de la Notion 
d’Ame a propos d'une interdiction de Pythagore; A. Claparéde, La Con. 
science de la Ressemblance et de la Différence chez l'enfant. 


Rivista Fitosoria Neo-Scovastica, X, 4: Francois Mentré, La discon- 
tinuita nella vita sociale e psicologica; Aurelio Palmieri, L’Idealismo americano 
ed i suoi frutti nella guerra odierna; Agostino Gemelli, La dottrina delle 
localizzazioni cerebrali. 
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